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Moral Instruction in Australia Based Upon 
Nonsectarian Religion 


Australian Schools Have Always Inculcated Principles of Morality, Truth, and Patriotism. Clergymen May 


Give Denominational Instruction an Hour Per Day. 


Purpose. 


Young Children Taught by Stories and Fables with a Moral 
“Outback” Children Receive Little Scriptural Instruction Except in Schools. Personality of Teacher 


Recognized as the Strongest Moral Influence 


UBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Pp of Australia provide for over 80 
per cent of the children of the 
Continent. Direct moral instruction has 
always been given in the schools.. In 


New South Wales, for instance, the pub- 


lic instruction act of 1880 provides that 
general nonsectarian religious teaching 


shall form part of the secular instruction 
Periods of from one and 
one-half to two and one-half hours a 


in all schools 


week are devoted to civics and morals, 
the lessons being based on scripture books 
issued by the Queensland Education De- 
partment. The earlier instruction is oral, 
but as soon as the pupils can read with 
sufficient ease, textbooks are used in the 
class. Teachers of all creeds give this 
instruction, and very few pupils avail 
themselves of the conscience clause. The 
general result is that the pupils have a 
satisfactory knowledge of scripture his- 
tory and some acquaintance with the 


moral teaching of the Bible. 


Some Rural Children Rarely See a Clergyman 


In many of the remote districts of 
Australia this is the only direct scripture 
teaching which the pupils receive, as they 
see or hear a clergyman or missionary 
only once or twice a year. 

The public instruction act of New 
South Wales also provides for the right 
of entry for denominational instruction 
during one hour each school day. This 
privilege is chiefly by the 
Anglican Chureh, to a less extent by 
other Protestant denominations, includ- 
ing the Salvation Army, by the Jews 
in some of the city schools, and rarely 

64066°—27——-1 


exercised 


By S. H. SMITH, 
Director of Education for New South Wales 


by the Roman Catholics. As a rule, 
clergymen of the different denominations 
give instructions once a week in the 
In the country parishes 
they give it, if at all, at longer intervals. 
In 1925 the number of lessons given by 
special visiting religious teachers was 


larger centers. 


98,862 (46,182 Anglican, 2,771 Roman 
Catholic, 16,746 Presbyterian, 21,447 


Methodist, 13,716 others). The practice 
in New South Wales is followed in most 
of the other States of Australia. 


Moral Teaching Permeates Entire Management 


The departmental instructions to teach- 
ers in New South Wales prescribe that 
it shall be the duty of all teachers to 
impress upon the minds of their pupils 
the principles of morality, truth, justice, 
and patriotism; to teach them to avoid 
idleness, profanity, and falsehood, to 
instruct them in the principles of a free 
government, and to train them up to a 
comprehension of the rights, duties, and 
dignity of citizenship. To meet this re- 
quirement the course of instruction pro- 
vides that moral teaching shall per- 
meate the whole management of the 
school and be embodied in the methods 
of discipline and the treatment of the 
children by the teacher, in the proprieties 
and manners required from the children, 
and in the example of the teacher. 

It is further required that the pupils 
shall, during their first three or four 
years at school, be taught stories and 
fables with a moral purpose, moral attri- 
butes which lie at the foundation of 
home and school life, such as truthful- 
ness, obedience to parents, family affec- 


tion, politeness, gentleness, control of 
temper, greetings at home and at school, 
politeness in question and answer, per- 
sonal cleanliness, stories illustrative of 
moral attributes such as respect for 
school laws, self-help, consideration for 
others, unselfishness, contentment, truth- 
fulness in word and deed, self-reliance, 
kindness and courage, punctuality and 
promptness, courtesy and clearness of 
speech, conduct on the street, care of 
property, kindness to animals, simple 
proverbs. 

This earlier instruction is followed by 
a series of lessons on moral obligations 
and on the right relations of the indi- 
viduals of the family to society and to 
the State. In the primary schools les- 
sons on Australian and English history 
are given so as to enable the pupil to 
get a knowledge of the past, to help him 
tounderstand the present, and to furnish 
him with noble ideals of work and serv- 
ice. In the secondary schools the teach- 
ing of history is enlarged so as to include 
the whole range of modern European and 
American history. 


High Character First Qualification of Teacher. 


Rules of conduct and temperance 
charts are hung in the schools and form 
the subject of regular instruction. At 
the same time it is fully recognized that 
the source of the strongest moral influ- 
ence of the school is the personality of 
the teacher and that the best moral 
teaching in the school is the silent, un- 
obtrusive influence of the work which is 
done there. The State therefore de- 
mands from all applicants for service as 
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teachers the qualifications of high per- 
sonal character, sound and 
trained intelligence. 

The moral value of 
recognized, not only in the actual school 
work but in the libraries, estab 
lished by local effort, found 
in every school, even in the small bush 
school miles away the nearest 
town. 

Other means adopted as suitable aids 
in the general course on moral instruc- 
tion include nature study and 
gardens, the decoration of school build 
ings with pictures and flowers, 
tions for Empire Day, Bird Day, Forest 
League Day, Anzac Day, etc.; lessons on 
the proper use of ordinary newspapers 
are regularly given to the upper classes. 
Parents’ associations and ex-pupils’ asso- 
ciations are established at 
They aim at the development of an esprit 
de corps amongst the pupils and tend to 
establish pride in the work of the schools. 

The paramount importance of the edu- 
cation of the will is receiving new recog- 
nition. In Western Australia, the larg- 
est of the Australian States, though not 
the most populous, the regulations of the 
education department state that teach- 
ers are expected to give the children a 
knowledge of the narrative of the Bible 
and of the moral teaching contained in it. 
Lessons are to be given orally by the 
teacher, they are to impress upon the 
children the value of scripture as a basis 
of moral instruction as the oldest his- 
torical record and also as the finest col- 
lection of literature in the language. 
They must confine themselves to the nar- 
rative and moral teaching and must 
strictly refrain from inculcating any par- 
ticular denominational views. 


physique, 


good literature is 
school 
which are 


from 


school 


decora- 


most schools 


School Improvement Associations 
Active in Five States 


For about a quarter of a century school 
improvement associations or leagues have 
been important agencies in the improve 
ment of school and community conditions, 
especially in the South. Such organiza- 
tions have aided in arousing popular in- 
terest in schools and in promoting school 
legislation, according to a study of State 
school improvement associations, by 
Edith A. Lathrop, published by the In- 
terior Department, Bureau of Education, 
as Rural School Leaflet No. 42. 

The associations maintain rela- 
tions with State departments of educa- 
tion, and in South Carolina the associa- 
tion works under the immediate direction 
of the department. The chief activity 


close 


of the associations is in raising money 
for school improvement. 


Such local asso- 
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ciations in 1925 raised and expended for 
this purpose $93,800 in South Carolina 


and $170,000 in Virginia. Local Vir- 
ginia leagues expended in five years 
more than a million dollars for educa- 


tional purposes. Membership in the asso- 
ciations, according to latest available 
records 15,000 in Arkansas, 22,000 
in South Carolina, and 70,000 (including 
juniors) in Virginia. Maine reported 
600 local leagues in 1921. The National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers is do- 
ing in many States work formerly car- 
ried on by school improvement associa- 


was 


tions. 


TY 
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Childrer’s Schools Follow British 
Troops 


Schools for British soldiers’ children are 
found all over India and in all the colo- 
nies garrisoned by Imperial troops, in- 
cluding Egypt, Gibraltar, Malta, Aden, 
Hongkong, Singapore, and Jamaica. The 
personnel of the army educational corps 
are well trained, and courses of study are 
so arranged that children moving with 
the army can carry on their studies with 
little interruption. Wherever possible 
schools are centralized, and the larger 
corps of teachers makes specialized teach- 
ing possible. In India, where moves are 
frequent, the schoolmistress accompanies 
the troops from place to place. 

Because of the wide experience gained 
by the traveling army children, their 
acquaintance with foreign peoples, and 
their frequently of some 
knowledge of different languages, numbers 
of soldiers’ children are successful in win- 
ning scholarships in competition with 
other English school children, and are 
often able, if an army career is chosen, to 
attain higher rank than their fathers in 
the service of the Empire. 


possession 


Alaskan Natives are Progressing 


Rapidly 


Educational progress native 
people in southeastern Alaska is 
by the fact that of 1,710 former 


of schools operated by the United 


among 
shown 
pupils 


States 


gureau of Education in that district, 
199 have become marine engineers; 378, 
gas-boat owners; 355, carpenters; 195, 
general merchants; 226, miners; 465, 
ministers or welfare workers; and 10, 
teachers. Two natives trained in schools 
administered by the Government are 


owners of large salmon canneries. 

An intensive campaign to increase lit- 
eracy among natives in this district was 
recently inaugurated by the Bureau of 
Education. A survey last fall showed 
2,098 literates and 1,042 illiterates over 
8 years old. All were classed as literate 
who could read and write common Eng- 
lish. This is a higher standard than that 
prescribed for the United States census 
in that it includes all who are more than 
8 years of age, and requires for literacy 
more than mere ability write one’s 
own name. The plan for the campaign 
contemplates competition among the 17 
villages of the district for the distinction 
of having the largest proportion of liter- 
ate population. 


to 


vy 
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Ability to swim is a requirement for 
graduation in 19 public and in 29 private 
colleges and universities in the United 
States, as shown by a study of physical 
education in American colleges and uni- 
versities, by Marie M. Ready, results of 
which have been published by the In- 
terior Department, Bureau of Education, 
as Bulletin No. 14, 1927. In Dartmouth 
College all first-year students must pass 
the swimming test they are 
allowed to participate in other physical 
activities. 


before 





N THE AFFAIRS OF GOVERNMENT education has come to be predomi- 
nant. The importance attached to it is signified by the large proportion 
of public money which is devoted to its support. In the country at large 

it is probable that well toward three-fifths of all local taxes are expended directly 
or indirectly for education. We hear very little criticism of the amount of 
money that is used for this purpose, but it is undoubtedly well from time to 
time to make a careful investigation of this very large item, not so much to 
attempt to reduce it as to make certain that all wastes are eliminated and 
that the community is securing full value in return for its large outlays. No 


progressive community can afford to neglect the education of its people. 


Con- 


sidered on the basis of economics their development depends very largely on 
the scientific learning and skill with which their efforts are directed. The day 
of the rule of thumb is past. The day of the exact application of scientific 
knowledge by persons technically trained in all the affairs of life has come. 
Any neglect in this direction would mean at once stagnation, decay, and 


failure. 


It is impossible for any community to hold its place in modern society 


unless it is fully equipped in the educational field of arts and sciences and 
research.—President Coolidge, in his address dedicating the Lincoln Memorial 
Library, Brookings, S. Dak., September 10, 1927. 





























High Schools Reflect Cosmopolitan Character 
of New York City 


Growth Has Exceeded Growth of Secondary Schools in Country at Large. 
Established on Manhattan Island 30 Years Ago with 1,769 Students. 


Three Public Day High Schools 


Greater City Now Has 35 Schools With 


Enrollment of 125,000. Schools Specialize in Certain Particulars, but Standards of All Are Substantially Identical 


EW YORK CITY high schools 
have grown tremendously in im- 
ports not only because the 


I ance, 


economic, social, and cultural values of 
educatior il increasingly recognized, 
but also because of certain local condi- 
tions as . The continuation school 
law, for mple, requires boys and girls 
who do t graduate from a four-year 
high-scl urse or who leave school 
before eir eighteenth birthday to at- 
tend continuation school four hours a 
week during the working period. Be- 
cause of this law, parents prefer to send 


their children to high school. Then, too, 


bers of children graduate from 


large 1 


By SAMUEL P. APELOW 
Instructor in History, Julia Richman High School 


elementary school below 14, which is the 
ninimum age set by the child labor law 
for starting work, and they naturally 
augment high-school attendance. 

These factors have contributed mate- 
rially to the rapid growth of the high- 
school system. There are now 35 day 
high schools in the regular school term 
and six summer high schools. The day 
high-school population is about 125,000. 
For the past five years the high schools 
have been increasing on an average of 
10,593 students a year. From 1905 to 
1925 the average register has increased 
from 21,498 to 125,201. Twenty years 
ago only 38 pupils per 1,000 were regis- 


tered in the day high schools and in 1925 
there were 128 per 1,000 

This growth has necessitated careful 
planning on the part of the school author 
ities. It takes a long time for school 
machinery to function properly, and no 
sooner is one unit completed than the 
demands for another school building be- 
come urgent. These buildings house any- 
where from 3,000 to 7,000 pupils and cost 
a few million dollars each, so the board 
of education experiences considerable 
difficulty in meeting the demands of the 
community despite the generosity of the 
city authorities in granting funds for 
building. 











George Washington High School is superbly located 
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New York has a fine collection of high- 


school buildings—large, sanitary, well 
equipped, with all the latest devices 

things of beauty. All are very large 
structures. George Washington High 


School occupies a plot 250 feet by 700 
feet. De Witt Clinton has a daily at 
tendance of more than 7,000 boys. In 
spite of the immensity of these buildings, 
hundreds of pupils are housed in make 
shift quarters in “annexes” located in 
elementary-school buildings. In 
buildings the congestion is so great that 
secondary education is conducted under 
the greatest difficulties. 


some 


Humanity in Varied Assortment 


kinds of 
fam- 


The pupils come from all 
neighborhoods, from all sorts of 
ilies ; they posses an innumerable variety 
ambitions, abilities, 


training of this 


of characteristics, 
and capacities. The 
heterogeneous mass of growing humanity 
taxes the skill of the superintendents, 
principals, and teachers. In addition to 
meeting the varied needs of the indi- 
viduals, the high schools, according to 
Associate Superintendent Harold G. 
Campbell, have the special function of 
developing more efficient citizenship. 
Not only does the rapid growth of 
population demand the best skill of the 
educational authorities but the shifting 
character of the school population ag- 
gravates the problem. President George 
J. Ryan, of the board of education, de- 
scribed the problem thus: 
“The school population has 
more fluid during the year than ever be- 
fore in the history of the city. The 
moving of children from borough to 
borough has aggravated the housing situ- 
ation by unforeseen increased registers in 
some boroughs and correspondingly de- 
creased registers in others. Unexpected 
real-estate developments add to the ab- 
normal changes in borough population. 
All the known means of forecasting 
school necessities in various localities 
have been used, yet present conditions 
have sometimes offset full accuracy of 
estimated needs. However, our building 
program is maintaining normal progress.” 


become 


All Grades of Ability Represented 


Since the high schools are open to all 
who apply and the students represent all 
grades of ability and needs, the curricu- 
lum is an expression of cosmopolitanism. 
The following subjects are taught, in 
addition to the usual academic branches: 
Stenography, typewriting, office practice, 
commercial law, bookkeeping, millinery, 
dressmaking, cooking, 
manship, surveying. Not all these sub 
jects are taught in the same school. Some 
schools, as the Boys High School, are on 


designing, sales- 
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the traditional academic plan. The Julia 
Richman High School is a combination of 
the academic and commercial types. The 
Haaren High School is conducted on the 
cooperative plan. Its pupils are in school 
part of the time and the rest of the time 
they are employed in offices at a regular 
Salary. The Washington Irving High 
School gives a special art course. At the 
Richman High School special 
millinery and dressmaking 
are conducted for those girls who have no 


Julia 
courses in 


desire for advanced academic subjects. 
All students, however, who wish a regu- 
lar high-school diploma must, in addition 
to their elective subjects, pass these re- 
quired English, four years; 
American history, one year; modern Eu- 
ropean history, one year; economics, one- 
half year; community civics, «one-half 
year ; and music, drawing, physical train- 
ing, and hygiene. 


Schools Allowed Great Latitude 

Although the curriculum represents 
the cultural, economic, and civic aspira- 
tions of the community, all schools must 
be organized in accordance with one gen- 
eral plan. With that limitation, each 
school is allowed a great deal of latitude. 
A high school is a living organism pos- 
sessing all the idiosyncracies of an or- 
ganism. The pupils must be satisfied, 
the parents must be satisfied, the teach- 
ers have their ideals and ideas, and the 
principal has his individuality. 

Every school follows the regular scho- 
lastic program set for it by the city board 
of education and by the board of regents 
of the State. At the end of each term 
the pupils must pass State examina- 
tions—called “the regents”—in certain 
subjects. Since these examinations are 
prepared by officials who are not con- 
nected with the local school system, they 


subjects: 





serve as an index of progress. The re 
sults are considered highly satisfactory. 

Entering pupils are classified according 
to their I. Q.’s as ascertained by various 
tests—Otis group, Terman 
tional intelligence, Wilkins 
Downey will temperament, or 
After the first term, groupings are based 
on I. Q.’s and educational achievements. 
At the Julia Richman High School the 
students are classified, in some instances, 
on the basis of their ability to answer 


group, na- 
prognosis, 


others. 


certain types of questions—thought ques- 
tions, factual questions, judgment ques- 
tions, etc. As far as possible these 
groupings are kept intact. In many 
schools weak pupils are compelled to-take 
plane geometry in three terms instead of 
two, i. e., one year and a half instead 
of a year. In Erasmus Hall a special 
course in Latin has been organized for 
pupils of low intelligence. In other 
schools slow pupils are encouraged to 
take such subjects as millinery, dress- 
making, domestic science. 


Pupils Classified According to Ability 

In modern languages the teachers try 
to adapt instruction to the needs of their 
pupils. A number of steps have been 
taken to reduce failures, especially in the 
first term. As a result of the intelligence 
tests the pupils have been divided into 
slow, normal, and rapid advancement 
classes, with specialized courses of study. 
In one school supervised study periods 
have been provided. Vocabulary tests, 
making decidedly definite the work of 
beginners, have been devised, standard- 
ized, and administered weekly, notably 
in De Witt Clinton, department of Span- 
ish. Prognosis tests as a basis for classi- 
fication of pupils and elimination of the 
unfit have been used in some languages. 
In Erasmus Hall pupils especially weak 








Libraries are abundantly used. This one is in Boys’ High School, Brooklyn 
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in modern language work are given not 
less but more language training. This 
is done by means of slow-moving Classes, 
in which three terms are taken to cover 
the standard program of the first two 
terms 

These illustrations are but a few of 
the hundreds that could be cited to 
demonstrate the amount of classification 
that is done by the high-school teachers 
in order to adapt the instruction to the 
intelligence of the pupils. The New York 
high schools are educational laboratories. 
The teachers are ever watchful for new 
mental phenomena and are ever devis- 
ing new cures. This laboratory work 
demands a great deal of the teacher's 
spare time. 


Consequently, the reflections of former 
Associate Superintendent Clarence E. 
Meleney on the school administration are 


very pertinent: 
Requires Talent of High Degree 


“The organization of such institutions 
as the great high schools of this city pre- 
sents problems of administration requir- 
ing talent of a high degree. Every prin- 
cipal has become an expert in his special 
field. In every school an observer finds 
an organism undergoing natural develop- 
ment through the process of evolution. 
Year by year new conditions present 
themselves requiring adjustments and 
modifications and adaptation. The prin- 
cipal and his executive staff are con- 
stantly studying and working out new 
problems. The rapid growth in numbers 
of pupils to be taught and trained, new 
and often inexperienced acquisitions to 
the teaching staff, the introduction of 
new courses of study, the modification 
of methods of teaching to teach effec- 
tively the multitude of boys and girls of 
all stages of intelligence and inheritance, 
eall for ability and power in management 
that has no parallel in the business or 
professional world.” 


Attention Given to Practical Ethics 


Although the major business of the 
high school is to teach subjects outlined 
in the course of study, and the major 
efforts of the teachers are concentrated 
on that business, a very serious effort 
is made to develop the qualities of citi- 
zenship necessary in a progressive democ- 
racy. The subject of practical ethics 
engages the attention of all the schools. 
’ aim 
to develop habits of correct thinking and 
righteous behavior, both in relation to 
the school and to the community. An 
astonishing service is rendered in connec- 
tion with the publication of the numer- 
ous high-school papers published weekly, 
monthly, and annually, and printed in 
English, French, Spanish, and Latin; in 


Different types of “ service leagues’ 


student participation in the administra- 
tion of the general organizations; in 
activity of students in connection with 
athletics, dramatics, community civics, 
and the study of foreign languages. All 
these are indicative of wholesome stu- 
dent participation in the community life 
of the school that serves not only to pro- 
mote efficient administration but also to 
develop in our boys and girls those traits 
of character, that we identify with good 
citizenship in the larger affairs of the 
city, the State, and the Nation. 


Rated on Personality Score Cards 


Every opportunity is utilized to stress 
the importance of practical ethics. Each 
school has its particular scheme. At the 
Julia Richman High School one period 
a month is set aside for a formal dis- 
cussion of some topic, as honesty, cleanli- 
ness of body, cooperation, ete. At the 
end of the term each recitation teacher 
rates each Of her pupils satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory on the basis of a person- 
ality score card. These ratings are given 
every term, so that, at the end of the 
four years, the student has a composite 
picture of the opinions of a great many 
teachers. 

At the Bushwich High School the 
school is treated as a community and the 
concrete standards of good citizenship are 
constantly stressed, such as industry, re- 
spect for law and order, self-control, 
courtesy and consideration for the rights 
of others, truthfulness and dependability, 
readiness to cooperate, cleanliness and 
neatness in appearance and personal hab- 
its, leadership and initiative, attendance, 
including punctuality and regularity. 

Every school has its “G. O.,” the gen- 
eral organization of the student body. 
All are members of the G. O. who pay the 
semiannual dues. The officers of the 
G. O. are elected in the same manner that 
the officers of a community are elected. 
This G. O. develops student cooperation 
and gives the students experience in stu- 
dent self-government. 

Pupils habitually assist their teachers 
and the administrative officers of the 
schools in many ways and thus gain 
practical experience and acquire habits 
of cooperation. 


School Publications an Important Factor 


The spirit of initiative, cooperation, 
and good citizenship is also displayed in 
and cultivated by the school publications. 
These have played a large part in devel- 
oping a few students, but a very large 
part in fostering solidarity of feeling and 
enthusiasm for the school among the 
great mass of the students. 

Every school has its monthly maga- 
zine which prints stories, poems, original 
jokes, and articles of interest to the stu- 


25 
dent body. The oldest school monthly 
is the Recorder of the Boys High School. 
Many high schools are publishing real 
weekly newspapers which contain not 
only current school news, but official 
notices for the guidance of the pupils. 
Many schools publish handbooks con- 
taining the courses of study, supplemen- 
tary readings, information about scholar 
ships, and the manifold regulations of the 
conduct of the schools, Within the past 
few years foreign-language papers and a 
science paper have been developed. 

These papers are edited and managed 
by students under the supervision of 
members of the faculty. They are sup 
ported entirely by the student body. The 
editorial board is selected by the faculty 
In one high school, Wadleigh, the edi- 
torial board is elected by the student 
body from an eligible list prepared by the 
English department. 

Dr. John L. Tildsiey, district superin- 
tendent in charge of high schools, is so 
enthusiastic over these publications that 
he said: 


More Publications Are Desired 


“These various publications have 
proved of such value in building a soli- 
darity of school life that they should be 
regarded as indispensable elements in 
the school organization. Their number 
should be increased. Principals who 
have weekly papers at their disposal find 
them of the greatest value in keeping the 
student body advised of school policies, 
The publications form one of the most 
important educational agencies in the 
high schools. Individual students in 
their efforts to win places as editor of a 
school paper may thus have developed 
more real power in writing than through 
their classroom exercises. Their num- 
bers should be increased.” 

Another activity which tends to de- 
velop fine citizenship is the school bank. 
Each school has its bank, directed by a 
member of the faculty who is assisted 
by representative members of the stu- 
dent body serving as clerks, tellers, and 
in other capacities. This institution 
serves to inculcate in the students the 
habit of thrift and to help the pupils in 
practical ways. 


* 


Granting of scholarships to students 
primarily because of athletic ability has 
been abolished at Pennsylvania State 
College by the new board of control of 
athletics of the college. The ruling 
takes effect this fall, and after three 
years no student athlete at the college 
will receive any financial aid whatever. 
Action was also taken by the board pro- 
hibiting “ scouting” of any form on the 
playing of rival teams. 
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Plan of Rating Teachers Based Upon 
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Pupil Accomplishment 


Essential Element Is Comparison of Academic Standing of Individual Students with 


their Ability. 


Teacher's Efficiency Determined by Dividing Average Standing of Median 


Group into Average Score of Class 


By WILLIAM A. WETZEL 
Principal, Senior High School, Trenton, N. J. 


REAT PROGRESS has been made 
in recent years in the applica 
of to 


tion scientific principles 


the solution of the problems of public 
education. But apparently this scientific 
method has made little headway in the 
field of rating pupils and teachers. The 
latest schemes for teacher rating still 


rest on subjective estimates of intangible 
qualities, and application to 
specific situation little 
than bad feeling between the one who is 
rated and the one who does the rating. 
There is nothing mysterious about the 
principle of teacher rating. Nor is it 
different from the principle of rating as 
applied in walks of life. The 
teacher, like the gardener and the shoe 
maker, is a producer, and each is just 
as good as his wares. To rate the shoe 
maker we test his shoes; to rate the gar 
dener we judge his vegetables; and to 
rate the teacher we must test her prod 
uct, which is the interests, 
ideals, habits, power which through her 


their any 


results in more 


other 


knowledge, 


efforts are now the possession of her 
pupils. 
In other words, teacher rating and 


pupil rating are inseparable, and the first 
essential to teacher rating is a definite 
organization of course-of-study materials, 
a common understanding of the rating 
values that shall be attached to the 
various parts of the course of study, and 
objective methods of measuring 
accomplishment. 


pupil 


Connect Rating with Pupil Achievement 


It is only when teacher rating is defi- 
nitely connected with pupil achievement 
as outlined in a definite course of study 
that teacher rating can be made to serve 
the purposes that justify a program of 
rating, viz: (1) To stress emphasis in 
teaching on the objectives of the course 
of study; (2) to evaluate the results of 
teaching in terms of objectives ; 
(3) to analyze the teacher’s methods and 
propose better ways to improve the 
product. 


these 
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National Com-* 


The teacher differs from the _ shoe- 
maker and the gardener in one respect. 
The shoemaker his leather and 
the gardener chooses his seeds and his 
The teacher not select the 
pupils of her class, and teachability is 
a variable factor. That is, teaching effi- 
ciency is relative. It 


selects 


soil. does 


rests on the ratio 
between actual pupil accomplishment and 
possible pupil accomplishment. 

The teacher efficiency chart described 
article represents an effort to 
the teacher in accordance with 
the principles already laid down. That 
crude and the results still 
not satisfactory the writer concedes with- 
out hesitation. But the crudity lies not 
in undertaking to rate on false principles 
refinement, though experience may 
the results. Experience has 
shown that the plan even though crude 
is helpful in accomplishing the legitimate 
purposes of a teacher-rating plan. 


in this 
measure 


the plan is 


and 
improve 


Two Elements Are Presupposed 


This plan presupposes two things, both 
of which are essential in a modern 
school: An academic ability index num- 
ber for each pupil, and reliable pupil 
ratings in subject matter. In the school 
in which this plan is used, the ability 
index is based on reading ability rather 
than on the I. Q. because a reading abil- 
ity index is more easily obtained and can 
be used openly in the school. 

The first essential to measuring any- 
thing is a suitable scale. In this case the 
is a gradation of rating values 
attained by all the pupils of the school 
in all subjects at various ability levels. 
In the chart under consideration the 
school is arranged in 20 different ability 
levels. 

The next step is to get an index num- 
ber for the value of all the academic 
ratings at each pupil ability level. In 
the school in question five letter ratings 
are used in which the lowest rates fail- 
ure. The letter ratings are weighted 
arbitrarily as follows: An A rating=4, 
B=3, C=2, D=1, E=0. There was a 
total of 58 ratings for all pupils at the 
lowest ability level (under 50). These 
were distributed as follows: 20 E’s, 29 
The E’s 


scale 


D's, 9 C’s, no B’s, and no A’s. 


score 0, the D’s at the rate of 1 point 
each the C’s at the rate of 2 
points each score 18, and the B’s and A’s 
The total 
this ability 


score 29, 


value of all the rat- 
29 plus 18, 


seore 0. 
ings at level is 


or 47 points. 
To Derive a Scale of Values 


There were 58 ratings, therefore, with 
a total value of 47 points. 
worth of a rating at this ability level is 
the quotient of 47 divided by 58, or 0.81. 
Inasmuch as than 1, and 1 
represents the worth of a D rating, this 
means that pupils at ability level under 


The average 


less 


this is 


50 do not average a D rating. At the 
highest ability level (over 140) the rat- 
ings were distributed as follows: No E’s, 


4 D’s, 8 C’s, 10 B's, 16 A’s, a total 
of 38 ratings. Equating these as before 
we get a total score of 114. 


and 


The average 
worth of a rating at this level is 3 (i. e., 
114+-38). That is, the average rating of 
a pupil at this level is B. 

Similar ability 


level give the following scale of values: 


calculations at each 


Ability index: Scale 
Under 50 0.81 
50-—54.5 re. . 96 
55-59.5 1. 08 
60-64.5__ 1.19 
65—69.5_ _- 1.31 
70-74.5 1. 42 
75-79.5___- 1. 54 
80—-84.5___ 1. 65 
85—89.5_ 7.20 
90-94.5____- 1.88 
95-99.5__.__- 2. 00 
100—104.5___ A 
105-109.5__- 2. 22 
110-114. 5___- 2.33 
115-119.5__- 2. 44 
120-124.5__ 2. 55 
125-129.5___ 2. 66 
130-134.5___ 2. ¥F 
135-139.5_____ =o 2. 88 
140 and over__- J 3. 00 


Pupils’ Ability Indexes Are Recorded 


In operating the chart the teacher first 
distributes her ratings at the various 
ability levels of her pupils. Each teacher 
has a record of the ability indexes of all 
the pupils in her classes. The total num- 
ber of each kind of ratings and their 
equated scores are then entered in the 
spaces at the foot of the chart, and the 
total number of ratings at each ability 
level in the right hand column of the 
chart. The total number of ratings and 
the total score are entered in the last 
two spaces in the lower right-hand por- 
tion of the chart. In the illustration 
there are 54 ratings with a total score 
of 61. The average worth of a rating 
in this group is the quotient obtained by 
dividing the number of ratings (54) into 


the total score (61). In this case the 
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We call this the teach- 
In this 
number is 


quotient is 1.13. 
er’s index number on the chart. 
instance the index 
1.13. The efficiency obtained 
by this teacher is the ratio of her index 
worth of a rat 
the ability level 
equal to the median ability of her group. 
The median ability of her group as de- 
termined in the extreme right-hand col- 
is 80-84.5 and accord- 


teacher's 
degree of 
number to the average 


ing for the school at 


umn of the chart 


ing to the scale the average worth of 
a rating at this ability level is 1.65. The 
teacher’s efficiency will then equal the 


1.13 
number on the 


(the 
chart) 


ratio between teacher’s index 


and 1.65 (the 
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worth of all 
school at this level). 

The conclusion is that 
sults below the 


average ratings for the 
This ratio is 0.68. 
this teacher's re- 
are average for the 
school. 

It has already been said that the pur- 
trying to teaching 
efficiency is to teaching efli- 
When teachers understand this, 
and know that comparisons are based on 
tangible they assume a sym- 
pathetic attitude toward the plan. 

The chart undertakes to do one other 
important thing. In studying our scale 
we discover that the average worth of 
a rating becomes 1 or a D rating at 


pose of determine 
improve 


ciency. 


evidence, 


TEACHER EFFICIENCY CHART 


Subject 





Ability 


Index |B rating 


Under 50 


50-54.5 


55- 
59.5 
60- 
64.5 
65- 
9.5 
70= 


75- 
80=- 


85= 
89.5 
90- 
94.5 
5= 
99.5 
100- 
04.5 
105= 
109.5 


114.5 
115- 
119.5 


124.5 
129.5 
134.5 
35= 
39-5 
140 & 
over 


Total 


Score 


Group Median 


Norm for median Seeeeeeereeeeeeese® 
Teacher's Index NOs coccsecsceceses 


Teacher 's Efficiency eeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Teacher 





eeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeese 


Date 





6 
ZO-S45- 
1.45 
1.13 (el+ 5%) 
ny (his-+)65) 
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about ability level 55-59.5. It reaches a 
midway point between 1 and 2 (D and 
C) at ability level 75-79.5. It 
2 (a C rating) at 95-99.5. It reaches a 
between 2 and 3 (C and 
level 120-1245 and be- 
comes 3 (a B rating) at ability level 
140. By connecting these points on the 
chart we get a broken line that auto- 
matically locates the diagnostic cases for 
the teacher. Every pupil located on the 
left side of the line is doing work below 
the average for the school at his ability 
level. Naturally the first effort of the 
teacher to improve her efficiency will be 
to get more of these pupils across the 
line. 


becomes 


point midway 
B) at ability 


A study of the diagnostic cases reveals 
many things to the teacher. Health, do- 
mestic troubles, ath- 
letics, too heavy program, poor prepara- 
tion, irregular attendance, pupil's ability 
overrated, are frequently found 
to be the cause of the pupil’s low rating 
on the chart. 

Special 


social functions, 


these 


assignments, repeated check- 
ing, encouraging the pupil, home coop- 
eration, pupils how to study, 
these are some of the remedial measures 


reported by 


showing 


teachers. 
The Teacher Operates the Chart 


It is this time that the 
efficiency of the chart depends on the re- 
liability of the pupil ability indexes and 
the academic ratings given by the 
teacher. The teacher operates the chart. 
The very act of distributing her pupil 
ratings is informing to her. She has all 
the information before it reaches the 
principal’s desk and in most cases will 
have given some attention to remedial 
measures before the principal has an 
opportunity to interview her. 

The chart creates a legitimate situa- 
tion in which the teacher and principal 
may sit down and talk about pupil wel- 
fare in terms of teacher activity. 

In conclusion, this article is written at 
the request of the National Committee 
on Research in Secondary Education, of 
which committee the writer is a member. 
It is submitted not at all in the spirit 
of finality, but rather to direct attention 
to certain fundamental principles in 
pupil and teacher rating which at present 
do not seem to be recognized in the plans 
of teacher rating now in use. 


evident by 


yt 
VJ 


A total expenditure of $161,101,809 for 
public education in 1928 is authorized 
under the budget adopted by the board 
of education of New York City. Included 
in this amount is $35,000,000 for building 
and $14,000,000 for increase of teachers’ 
salaries made possible by the State aid 
grant. 
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Wide Variation of Practice 
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of Sick Leave 


Half the Large Cities Allow 10 Days Annually with Pay. 


are Made to Pay Substitutes. 


Meritorious Cases 


By JAMES FREDERICK ROGERS, M. D 
Chief, Division of Physical Education and School Hygiene, Bureau of Education 


N NO DETAIL of schoo! administra 
tion is there such variety and such 
extremes of practice as in the mat 


of sick leave. On the hand is a nig 
gardliness or negligence which makes no 
provision filling the 
teacher’s place with a substitute whol 
the absent worker more than pays for out 
the 


one 


whatsoever beyond 


of her salary, and, on other hand 


leave allowed may be fairly unlimited 
without deductions from salary. There 
are leaves at full pay, leaves at two 


thirds pay, one-half pay, and one-third 
pay; there are allowances at full pay for 
a certain number of days and half pay 
afterwards; there is full pay for 2 days 
full pay for 3 days, 5 days, 10 days, 15 
days, 20 days, 30 days, 60 days; there is 
full pay less $1, less $2, less $2.50, 
$3. There are limitations and no limita 
tions as to time, and there are cumulative 
plans. 


less 


Few Small Cities Allow Full Pay 


Of 163 cities of more than 30,000 popu- 
lation reporting to the bureau, about one- 
half allow at least 10 days’ an- 
nually at full pay, and two-thirds allow 
at least 5 days. Nine of these 
grant 20 days or more at full pay. A 
comparison of these statistics with those 
of Englehardt and 
the practices of cities from 8,000 popula 
tion up, indicate that very the 
cities under 30,000 allow 10 days’ leave 
at full pay, and not many allow 5 days. 

It might be said in passing that the 


leave 


cities 


juxter, which include 


few of 


regulations in regard to sick leave in 
many school systems are so long and 


involyed that they cover pages. If their 
purpose is to inhibit, by their formidable 
wording, the use of such leave, they are 
a. great success. On the 
many schools are direct in language and 
liberal in including in the leave granted 
at full pay absence on account of serious 
illness or death in the family, quarantine, 
attendance at a Whether 
the teacher’s own or some other's 
ding is not specified 

It might be 
many school authorities so consider the 


other hand, 


wedding, ete. 
wed 
doubtless 


argued—and 


matter—that the teacher should look 
after herself and pay her own way in 
case of illness.. If the teacher were re 


sponsible for her sickness it would be 


poor policy to grant her leave with pay: 
that 


are going on the principle that 


evident the majority of 


but it is 


the teacher is doing the best she can to 


care for her health and (what is not 
always true) that her illness was un- 
avoidable. At any rate, it seems better 


to include all than to single out 
and punish those who deserve to be pun- 
ished for 


mission 


try to 


their sins of omission or 
Although 
have comparatively little to do with the 
sickness of the teacher and although half 


com 


school conditions 


of the ailments of teachers are doubtless 
the 
partly responsible in not doing better in 
The re- 


preventable, nevertheless school is 


training in hygiene. 


mainder of our illnesses are due largely 


early 


to the general ignorance of society as to 
how to abolish the child- 
hood,” which cripple us in later life, and 
influenza, rheumatism, 


heart disease, etc. 


“diseases of 


colds, cancer, 


Sickness is Ordinarily Brief 


As for the principle involved in the 
various schemes of sick leave, doubtless 


it was figured roughly by their origi- 
nators that the usual sickness will not 


lust more than a certain number of days. 
It may also have occurred to the minds 
of some who were vigorous specimens of 
that ought 
not to last longer, and by setting a limit 
sick teacher would not overstay her 
time. The addition of part pay after 
this period makes some’ allowance for 
those that would few dol- 
lars than return to work so soon. 

The number 
sence of all teachers on account 


business executives sickness 


the 


rather lose a 


of days of ab- 
of sick- 
ness is only about three and a half days, 


average 


and in no case which has come to our 
notice does the average exceed seven 
days. Not all teachers are ill every year, 
and some are never sick, though few 
escape a more or less prolonged ill 


ness sooner or later. The average yearly 


absence of those who are ill is in the 
neighborhood of seven or eight days. 
Two-thirds of the single women who 


were absent from the Springfield (Mass. ) 
(27.78 per cent of all 
for only 


schools, 1922-23 


teachers were sick) were out 


in Matter 


In Many Places Deductions 
Some Superintendents May Extend Scheduled Period in 


one duy or less. Of the 78.70 per cent 
teachers absent on 
1917-1922, 
this 


Teachers absent for one day without pay 


of Cleveland women 
of sickness, 
away for 


account about a 


third were brief period 
lose comparatively little, and it might be 
argued that it would be well to make no 
brief ab- 
the policy in 


of leave for these 
this 


The privilege of 


allowance 


sences, and has been 


some schools. a day's 
sometimes 


and 


absence with pay is doubtless 
Most 
teach 


abused. young women hope 


expect to only a short time, and 


doubtless a these 
short result of 


dissipation, for regard for 


large percentage of 


absences are the social 


her physical 


preparedness for professional duties can 


hardly in the nature of things (or of 
such young women) be expected to stand 
before her perfectly legitimate aspira- 


tions toward marriage and the establish- 


ment of a home 


Timely Rest May Prevent Illness 


Even taking these things into account, 
it is good policy to offer leave for short 
saves nine, 
and lack of timely rest in bed 
sult in a long illness, and it 


absence, for a stitch in time 
may re- 


is the long 


absences that count against the ex- 
chequer of the school when these are 
compensated. They count against the 


school, but they count also against the 
individual. 
voidable and 
sional origin, particularly conditions due 
to wear and tear of the nervous system. 
The tendency for 
longer advances with the increasing age 
of the teacher, especially after the first 
10 years of teaching. After the earliest 
years the very brief absences are likely 


Long illnesses may be una- 


are sometimes of profes- 


illnesses to become 


to grow less frequent as the teacher be- 


comes adjusted to her work and has 
settled down to the prospect of making 


teaching her life business. 


Oldest Teachers Naturally Sick Most 


It is evident from the statistics we 
have that a flat allowance of 10 days’ 
leave is insufficient to cover the absence 
of about 10 per cent of women teachers, 
and that of many are sick, 
although the longer more 


likely to come to the teachers who are 


men who 


illnesses are 


more experienced and more valuable to 
the school. Moreover, after the year is 
up the flat allowance is lost and under 
the circumstances it would be not more 


than human nature for a few teachers 
to make use of some of this time while 
it is passing, although in no need for 
the absence from duty. 

It is undoubtedly with the idea in 


mind of providing for increased length 
of illness in later life and also of reward- 
ing the teacher for length of service that 


the method of cumulative allowance was 
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adopted In this country the schools 
using this method can be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. A good example 
of this plan is that of Denver, where the 
sick leave begins at 5 days and is cumu- 
lative in the same amount annually up 
to 60 days in the twelfth year of service. 
In New York City sick leave, though not 
cumulative, is increased at three-year 
periods beginning at 20 days in the first 
three years of service, 10 days being 
added every three years until the mavxi- 
mum of 60 days is reached at the fif- 
teenth year of service. In the earlier 
years, however, “the superintendent of 
schools may, in his discretion, and where 
the cases are deserving ones, extend to 
not more than 60 days the 20-day period 


allowance 
Cumulative Allowance Originated in England 


The method of cumulative allowance is 
used on a very liberal scale by some of 
the insurance companies and possibly by 
other business institutions. It no doubt 
originated in England. 

The practices in regard to allowances 
for sick leave in English schools, though 
varying considerably, are not so diverse 
as in the United States, and on the whole 
are much more liberal, though it must be 
taken into account that the English 
teacher serves a longer year. 

Forty-four out of seventy-seven county 
borough authorities allow a month or 
more of leave at full pay in the first year 
usually with as much more 
Thirty-two increase 
the sickness allowance often to 60 days 
and some to three months, with half pay 
for a like period, and 9 of the 77 have 
true cumulative schemes. 

There is much to be said for the inclu- 
sion in the regulations (as in that of 
New York City) of a special provision 
whereby the superintendent can extend 
in the early years of the teacher's serv- 
ices the absence of deserving cases be- 
yond the period stated, the absence being 
against future allowance of 


of service, 


leave at half pay. 


charged 
leave. 


No Scheme Can Fit Every Case 


So far we have not explained the rea- 
son for the multiplicity of schemes (97 
for 332 cities) for the granting of sick 
leave, though this may have been evident 
to the reader. It is the fact that the 
length of illness is so extremely variable 
that no conceivable scale of days, cumu- 
lative or noncumulative, can be made to 
fit. The problem can, however, be solved 
with ease and in a sentence, although 
few school authorities would be likely to 
adopt this simple method of dealing with 
the matter. The solution would be to 
grant leave as needed in all cases until 
the teacher is able to resume her duties 
or until it is evident that she must pur- 
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sue another calling, considering each case 
on its merits. From the statistics that 
we have, not one case of illness in a 
thousand among teachers is of a year's 
duration ; so the prospect is not so alarm- 
ing to the school authority as it might 
seem. This plan seems to us both ideal 
and practical. However, as the “next 
best thing” a cumulative scheme has the 
advantage of giving the teacher an en- 
couraging outlook for sickness allowance 
as time goes on. 


Protection in Wisely Selecting Teachers 


It would seem that every school system 
would exercise proper judgment in pro- 
tecting itself against loss by sick leave 
by (a) exercising a reasonable selection 
of material for its training schools, if it 
has them; (b) by furnishing practical 
schooling in hygiene during the years of 
training and with the understanding that 
good health will be considered in the se- 
lection for vacancies. In some training 
schools this latter regulation is in effect 
without previous selecting, or knowledge 
of this custom on the part of the pupil. 

The pupil should be accepted only on 
condition that such organic or functional 
defects as decayed teeth, serious defects 
of vision, painful feet, constipation, or 
other hampering conditions, about which 
there can be no question of harm, are 
removed by a given time. 

The teacher should be examined before 
employment by a physician responsible 
only to the school and be rejected or 
placed on probation for good physical 
reasons. The medical service of the 
school should be of the highest order and 
should exist for constructive purposes 
rather than for mere finding of physical 
faults. The teacher should be made to 
understand this and to desire rather than 
shun annual examinations or consulta- 
tions. At the same time the teacher 
should be made to feel that she is under 
observation for glaring inconsistences of 
conduct which may affect her health. 

A physician's certificate should be re- 
quired in all cases of illness of more than 
two days’ duration; they should be re- 
ported to the medical officer, and the 
teacher should not be allowed to return 
to duty until in his opinion she is in con- 
dition for work. 


Reduce Nervous Wear and Tear 


The sanitary conditions of the school 
should be carefully supervised and the 
teacher should be held to her part in 
this work. The nervous wear and tear 
to which the teacher is especially sub- 
ject should be reduced to a minimum by 
thoughtful and helpful consideration on 
the part of superiors. The human ma- 
chine works best when oiled with appre- 
ciation and carefully directed in its task. 
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Lastly, the teacher on admission—and, 
better, annually at a general teachers’ 
meeting—should be fully informed as to 
the school regulations as to sick leave 
and as to its purpose; she should be in- 
formed that it is of the nature of an in- 
surance which she should try to main- 
tain by her own efforts, but given to 
understand that its allowance is based 
on the belief that the teacher will place 
her profession and, therefore, her health 
first. It should be explained also that 
the medical service of the school is a 
private and confidential service intended 
for her welfare and not as a means of 
detecting her shortcomings. 

In a word, the whole scheme of sick 
leave and medical work should exalt the 
mental and physical health of the teacher 
as it has never been exalted. The super- 
intendent’s salutation, “ How do you do!” 
should be genuine, for the teacher does 
her best only when she is at her best. 


French Influence in Paraguay Is 
Increasing 


From a conversation with the French 
chargé d'affaires, M. Georges Perrot, it is 
learned that there is a project of estab- 
lishing and maintaining a local French 
school. 

M. Perrot informs me that this will be 
done some time in the early part of next 
year. The location, which has been de- 
cided upon, is well chosen in the central 
district of the city and negotiations are 
now in progress with the educational 
authorities. 

During the past year many books and 
pamphlets have been given to the Para- 
guayan National University by the 
French Legation, most of them coming 
from governmental sources, French 
schools, and a few from individuals. Dur- 
ing a recent visit to the university I took 
occasion to inspect the library, finding it 
to be composed very largely of works of 
the French. 

In private conversation, the rector of 
the university stated that he had con- 
cluded an agreement with the French 
chargé whereby a number of French pro- 
fessors will visit the University of Para- 
guay during the coming year, delivering 
lectures to the students; thus enabling his 
university to obtain advantages equal to 
those of the University of Buenos Aires. 
The French chargé d'affaires had ar- 
ranged this opportunity without cost to 
the university or to the Paraguayan Gov- 
ernment. Such efforts produce favorable 
impressions that are not just for the 
moment, but continue from year to year 
with added force.—Geo. L. Kreeck, Ameri- 
can Minister, Asuncion, Paraguay. 
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Unjust Criticism May Affect 
National Prestige 


HOLESOME CRITICISM is the 
best possible method of stimulat- 
ing improvement. Americans 
ways been severe in their comments upon 
features of their own institutions which 
they have sought to improve. Some of 
the most entertaining specimens of re- 
freshing candor in all of 
literature may be found in the early re 
ports of the acting school visitors of New 
England. One who compares the stric- 
tures in those productions with the ful- 
some praise with which the 
officers of some other sections were ac- 
customed to describe their own schools 
might conclude that the schools criti- 
cised were distinctly inferior to the other 
schools. But that was far from the 
truth. Impatience with faults was a 
habit of mind in one instance just as 
complacency because of good features 
was a habit of mind in the other. 
Strangers can not always know what is 
under the surface, however, and 
are likely to be misled by statements 
that are intended solely for home con- 
sumption. 

This fact was strikingly illustrated by 
the reaction of certain 
to a severe criticism of American sec- 
ondary education which was 
published under the auspices of an Amer- 
ican foundation. A correspondent in a 
widely read English periodical wrote in 
relation to it: 


have al- 


educational 


school 


they 


juropean writers 


recently 


Perhaps we have not been quite honest to 
American educationists. We have flattered 
them in a thousand books and articles and re- 
ports; we have sent observers there in large 
numbers and have published their impressions ; 
we have quoted their statistics and praised 
their financial boldness ; we have imitated their 
experiments, but in private we have related 
stories that illustrated a darker side. Perhaps 
some of these are malicious Inventions, yet 
the American critic puts the defects of Amer- 
jean higher education in such terms as to 
suggest that they might easily be true. 
defi- 


Following sentences state very 


nitely the belief that the American writer 
deliberately contrasts 


American educa- 
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tion at its worst with European educa- 
tion at its best; nevertheless the whole 
e of the English article indicates that 
American dissatisfaction 
with American education have sunk deep 


t 
to 


expressions of 


in the minds of the Englishmen. One 
may easily imagine that the fund of 
‘stories related in private that illustrate 
a darker side” is measurably increased. 

The most unfortunate result of such 
unrestrained criticism by our own people 
is its effect in countries which are accus- 
tomed to value our methods of education 
and to send their young men here to 
Deliberately to exaggerate 
the faults of our own institutions and to 
institutions 


be educated, 


elsewhere and to 
praise them inordinately may stimulate 
inquiry and may tend to improvement. 
But in the meantime it is inevitabie that 
if such expressions find lodgment and 
general acceptance in foreign minds the 


idealize 


standing of American institutions in the 
eyes of the world will suffer serious in- 
jury, and our national prestige will be 
correspondingly affected, 


Place of Rhodes Scholars in 
American Affairs 


| epe SUCCESS or failure in life be 
predicted for an individual on the 
promise of his youth? Can prominence 
in national affairs be assured by any 
prescribed course of training? 

Such questions as these have been sug- 
gested by the recent discussion of the 
influence exerted in-America by the 
Rhodes scholars, which was precipitated 
statement made by Prof. J. O. 
jeaty, an Albert Kahn fellow, in a report 
of his travels made to the Kahn Founda- 
tion. Professor Beaty claims to describe 
a conversation he had with Rt. Hon. 
Herbert A. L. Fisher, warden of New 
College, Oxford, and one of the trustees 
of the Rhodes Fund, while both were 
guests of Mr. Albert Kahn in his villa at 
Cap Martin in the French Riviera. In 
the paragraph devoted to that conversa- 
tion 10 typewritten lines were given to 
Mr. Fisher’s views and 11 to those of 
Professor Beaty. The significant portion 
is this: 


by a 


He spoke of the problem of investing the 
funds and of the new plan for choosing 
Rhodes scholars, a plan which will avoid the 
necessity of giving two scholarships alike to 
a State with 10,000,000 pedple and a State 
with fewer than 100,000 people. He said 
that the scholars had taken a remarkably 
high standing on their examinations, that in 
character they had been admirable, but that 
they were a failure in that they had not be- 
come prominent in America after their return. 
He said that only one (President Aydelotte, 
of Swarthmore) was a truly international 
figure, whereas according to the dream of Mr. 
Rhodes, the ex-Rhodes scholars would now be 
“running” the country. 


Professor Beaty’s report was given to 
the press and this part of it was widely 
published. It excited general comment. 
Mr. Fisher’s attention was called to it 
and he promptly 
ascribed to him. He wrote a letter of 
contradiction to the London Times, and 
sent the following to an 


denied the utterances 


American in- 
quirer, written by his own hand: 


THE WARDEN’S LODGINGS, 
New College, Oxford, July 10, 1927. 

Dear Sir: I have never at any time pub 
lished nor have I authorized the publication 
of any statement with regard to the Rhodes 
scholars. 

I am extremely annoyed by the paragraphs 
which appear to have been printed in various 
papers in the U. S. A. They have not my 
authority and so far as I can see they repr 
sent opinions almost exactly the reverse of 
those which I hold. I have written a contra- 
diction to the London Times but this perhaps 
may not have been copied on your side of the 
water. 


Yours truly, 
H, A. L. FISHER, 

Such an explicit denial put an end to 
the matter, so far as Mr. Fisher is con- 
cerned, without further ado. 

In the meantime, however, the exami- 
nation into the standing of the Rhodes 
scholars, which the discussion provoked, 
brought out facts that were altogether 
favorable to the scholars. About 550 of 
them are now living. The oldest are still 
young men—in their forties— 
erage age is 34.5 years. Nevertheless, the 
number who have attained distinction is 
remarkably large and all are men of hon- 
orable standing. Two-thirds of them are 
teaching or practicing law. Ten per cent 
are in business, and a variety of occupa- 
tions claim the rest. 
presidents, many are eminent physicians, 
Six are 


and the av- 


Two are college 


and more are successful lawyers. 
in administration and Government serv- 
ice, one of them United States 
Commissioner of Education.. Fifty-four 
have reached sufficient prominence to be 
in Who’s Who. Judged by any measure 
the showing must be considered cred- 
itable. 

In view of the standards adopted in 
selecting these men it would be remark- 
able if the proportion of successfulness 
among them were not high. This is the 
process: The authorities of each college 
in the United States may name every 


being 


year from two to five candidates who are 
preeminent above their fellows in (1) 
literary and scholastic ability; (2) quali- 
ties of manhood, character, public spirit, 
and leadership; and (3) physical vigor. 
A committee of selection in each State 
chooses from the candidates so presented 
two men to represent that State. In so 
doing they make rigorous inquiry into 
the personal and academic records of the 
candidates and summon to a personal in- 
terview those whom they consider favor- 
ably. Unless candidates of exceptional 
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meri e presented no appointment is 
made from that State, and scholars at 


arge may be appointed from another 


State instead. A scholarship is tenable 
thre ears at Oxford University and 
carrie ith it a stipend of £400 a year. 
Thirty-two scholars are appointed each 
veal 

Even if men so carefully chosen did 
not receive any formal instruction after 
the selection they would be expected 
to reach high station because of the qual- 
ities which led to their selection, and he- 


cause of the training which they pre 


viously received. If after three years ad- 
ditional in an ancient and renowned 
university they are unable to do more than 
men less favored, then no confidence can 
be placed in early promise or in academic 
training, even of the most approved type. 


Concerning Some Characteristics of 
Our Secondary Schools 


i Gee AMERICAN IDEAL of secondary 
education for everybody is fast de- 
veloping Evidences of its progress are 


unmistakable. So rapid has been its 


growth and so astounding have been the 
demands that have attended it that seri- 


ous problems have arisen to tax the-wis- 
dom of school authorities to the utmost. 
No sane man can claim that all those 
problems have been met in a way that is 


satisfactory to anybody. 
No nation of Europe has been called 
upon to meet such problems. Accustomed 


for centuries to social conditions that de- 
nied to all but a select class the right to 
more than elementary education, it is 
accepted as a normal condition there that 
only about 5 per cent of all students 
proceed to higher institutions. For the 
schools maintained for this select few an 
orderly procedure as to subjects and 
methods has developed in the generations 
that have passed. Traditions of teaching 
and preparation for teaching have grown 
up aS a matter of course. 

Our own system of secondary educa- 
tion, on the contrary, is essentially the 
growth of the past half century. The 
present widespread recognition of the 
benefits of high schools, together with the 
popular wish to support them upon an 
unprecedented scale, has been manifested 
only within the past few years. So sud- 
denly has this change come that tradi- 
tion has largely been swept aside. New 
subjects have been introduced into the 
course in response to insistent demand, 
and some teachers have been employed 
who lacked maturity and full breadth of 
scholarship, because not enough of sea- 
soned material is to be had. The imme 
diate effect of this may have been to 
lower the standards of the past. That 
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effect in the nature of things, however, 
will surely be corrected in the fullness of 
time, for none can deny to American 
school men a reasonable degree of intel- 
ligence. 

Certain of the faults charged to our 
secondary education are not faults in 
view of the temper and customs of our 
people, and they are supported by peda- 
gogical reasoning which is well founded 
and fully entitled to respectful consid- 
eration. 


The extensive use of textbooks in in- 
struction as opposed to the European 
method of oral teaching and the rela- 
tively large number of teachers encoun 
tered by the pupils may be mentioned 
among these. 

In both practices the American pro- 
cedure may be considered fixed and he 
who objects is likely to have his trouble 
for his pains. Our textbooks are pro- 
ductions of our best teachers and al- 
though no well-trained teacher feels that 
he must slavishly follow the book either 
for content or method, none feels it nec- 
essary to expend his energy in duplicat- 
ing the collection and organization of 
material which has beén done for him by 
the luminaries of his profession. For the 
pupil the habit of gaining knowledge 
from the printed page as well as by word 
of mouth is in accord with the normal 
progress of civilization. We are not liv- 
ing in the Middle Ages. 

An able school superintendent of a mid- 
western city, a German-American, once 
undertook to establish the plan of “ pro- 
moting the teacher with the class” so 
that the same person taught each class 
three years in succession. It did not 
last; the objections were too many. The 
number of years that a teacher may re- 
main with the same pupils is with us a 
practical question which depends largely 
upon organization and convenience. In 
the school of life one learns from many 
persons ; he does not consider a single in- 
dividual as*his fount of all knowledge. 
Long and intimate acquaintance is not 
essential to the communication of ideas. 

7ranting freely that the personality of 
a strong and scholarly teacher has a pow- 
erful influence in shaping the character 
and habits of thought of his pupils, and 
that continued association with such men 
is greatly to be desired, the unfortunate 
fact remains that neither in America 
nor in Europe are all teachers of that 
type. Little short of tragic is the fate of 
a class upon whom the ministrations of 
a mediocre or incompetent teacher are 
fastened for an indefinite period. The 
American practice in this respect has 
marked advantages which are not to be 
disregarded. 

The size of our high schools is some- 
times cited as evidence of serious weak- 
ness and the schools of New York City 
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are mentioned as horrible examples. In 
the tremendously congested area which 
constitutes greater New York extraordi- 
nary conditions prevail in all that relates 
to housing of any description, Single 
office buildings and single apartment 
houses accommodate enough people to 
populate a smallcity. Elementary school 
buildings provide from 2,000 to 3,000 
sittings, and one high-school building, 
Erasmus Hall, accommodates nearly 5,000 
students. Several others have capacity 
in excess of 3,000. De Witt Clinton High 
School reports an enrollment of 8,611 
students, but they are housed in six 
buildings. 

Other great cities must provide for 
congested population, but in none of them 
is the condition so acute as in New York. 
These cities are anomalous and they do 
not represent the country as a whole. 
Of 18.157 high schools whose enrollment 
for 1925-26 was reported to the Bureau 
of Education, 16,300 schools had fewer 
than 500 students each; only about 10 
per cent of the whole number had more. 
Furthermore, 10,999 schools unfortunately 
had fewer than 100 students each, and 
the average enrollment for all the schools 
reported was about 206. Criticism di- 
rected to American high schools because 
of their great size seems to be without 
just foundation, therefore, even if it be 
granted that the great high schools are 
below the small ones in efficiency—which 
can scarcely be proved. 

All these considerations are set forth, 
net because they are specially novel but 
because they are sometimes unaccount- 
ably overlooked. 





Daily Paper is Textbook for For- 


eigners 


A newspaper for each pupil is pro- 
vided in the English class of Evening 
School 57, Buffalo, N. Y., which is at- 
tended by foreign-speaking men and 
women, Classes are first drilled in the 
meaning and pronunciation of unfamiliar 
words in articles chosen in advance for 
silent reading, and afterwards are ques- 
tioned on understanding of the content. 
To aid in the acquisition of good English, 
articles on health and sanitation are 
read and simple rules of cleanliness are 
discussed. Display advertisements assist 
in developing a vocabulary, and classified 
advertising pages and other departments 
of the paper are effectively utilized. 


wy 


Of students graduating from Classical 
High School, Lynn, Mass., during the 
past 10 years, about 90 per cent entered 
higher institutions. Graduates of the 
school are now represented in 25 institu- 
tions of collegiate or university grade. 











The School Journey as a Visual Aid 


Employed in Pennsyloania as a Valuable Form of Visual Instruction. 


Wealth of Material for Concrete 


Teaching Available, and Needs Only to be Recognized. Teacher Becomes Counselor and Guide; the Child is the 


Active Agent. 


Practice. 


By C. F. HOBAN 


Natural Phenomena are Seen in Their Natural Setting and Industries are Studied in Actual 
Such Instruction Common in Early Days 


Director of Visual Education, Pennsyloania State Department of Public Instruction 


ENNSYLVANIA’'S plan for visual 
P education is based on the need of 
visual devices for instruction and 
the necessity of teachers knowing when 
and how to use them intelligently. The 
plan aims to focus the attention of the 
State’s 55,000 teachers on the meaning 
and significance of visual education; on 
the psychology underlying visual instruc- 
tion; on the philosophy behind the de- 
partment of public instruction’s plan; 
on the different types of visual aids— 
their value, their sources, their effective 
use in the classroom, and their contri- 
bution to better teaching. 

In order to simplify an evaluation and 
study of the different types of visual ma- 
terials, they have been assembled as 
follows: (1) Apparatus and equipment; 
(2) school journey; (3) object, speci 
men, model; (4) pictorial material; (5) 
miscellaneous aids. 

Of all the types of visual aids the 
school journey is one of the most im- 
portant and valuable. The school jour- 
ney, field trip, or school excursion, as it 
is variously termed, brings the children 
into direct contact with objects of knowl- 
edge and hence gives opportunity for 
initial correct 
journey must be regarded as a major 
visual aid because it: (1) Effects an 
economy in time in teaching; (2) en- 
riches and vitalizes instruction; (3) de- 
velops, from the beginning, correct con- 
cepts. 


concepts. The school 


Cost of School Journey is Small 


Of prime importance, in a considera- 
tion of the school journey, is the fact 
that it makes available to teachers a 
wealth of concrete material without cost, 
or at very little cost, to the school dis- 
trict. 

It is charged against American teach- 
ers that their method is too largely of 
the lecture and textbook type; that chil- 
dren associate, to too great an extent, 
the four walls of the class room, school 
book, and desk with the act of learning, 
whereas they should be ready to learn 


Portions of address before the National 
Academy of Visual Instruction, Chapel Hill, 
N. C., April 26, 1927. 
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from the world at large. The child needs 
to know the world in which he lives. 
He should be introduced to it early and 
encouraged to solve its mysteries. The 
school journey provides an avenue. 

The consensus of opinion among edu- 
cators is that the new or revised cur- 
riculum should be more sociological and 
There is a pronounced 
feeling that the school has been too re- 
mote an institution; that there should 
be a closer blend between school life and 
the world. The tendency to-day is to 
organize school activities around life sit- 
The school journey is a valu- 
able medium in this scheme. 


Teachers Do Not Know the Technique 


less pedagogical. 


uations. 


Though highly valuable, the school 
journey is but too rarely used. Perhaps 
the reason is that teachers do not know 
school-journey technique. They too 
often fail to see the material which is 
close at hand, and, possibly, have failed 
in their teacher preparation to learn how 
te use it in instruction. 

If we follow the history of education 
we find that the use of the school journey 


is of ancient lineage. Pestalozzi and 
Rousseau utilized it in teaching. Their 
influence is reflected in the early educa- 
tional development of Pennsylvania. 
William Penn was an exponent of visual 
instruction. He was a believer in the 
value of observation and in learning to 
do by doing. Franklin also was a visual 
educationist. He was the first American 
cartoonist and advocated journeys to 
neighboring plantations, that “the meth- 
ods of farmers might be observed and 
reasoned upon.” This type of instruction 
was common in the early days. 


An Important Practice in Europe 


To-day school journey work is one of 
the important practices in the schools of 
Germany, France, and other European 
countries. England subsidizes this type 
of work because of its value to the chil- 
dren. America has not sustained its 
early appreciation of the importance of 
the school journey. Although used in 
the earlier days, there seems to have 
been a departure from the practice. Two 
factors have contributed to this: First, 
the rapid development of printing: and 








Reciting the Gettysburg Address at the spot where Lincoln uttered it 
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second, the increase in the number of sub- 
jects in the curriculum, Both have 
br t a multiplicity of textbooks. The 
use of objective material in teaching re- 
quires preparation and careful planning. 
The tbook is always convenient. Too 
often the ine of least resistance has 
been followed. As a consequence, there 
has veloped a correspondingly wider 
teach dependence upon textbooks for 
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direct touch, under learning situations, 
with things, persons, movements, rela- 
tionships, environments, occupations, ten- 
dencies, trends, functionings; (3) stimu- 
lates interest in natural as well as man- 
made things and situations and enables 
students to know intimately their envi- 
ronment; (4) involves the consideration 
and solution of problems arising from 
individual and group participations in 








\ science class at the home ofJoseph Priestly, discoverer of oxygen, at Northumberland, Pa 


lesson material. The result of this is 
obvious to any educator. 

Dependence upon textbooks involves 
very largely upon the part of the pupil 
the acquisition of Knowledge by means of 
the printed page. Many teachers fail to 
appreciate the fact that printed and oral 
words are not ideas. Before words can 
mean anything they must be translated 
into mental images. Many here, if not 
all, can testify to the fact that the printed 
page and the verbal expression types of 


teaching have frequently resulted in 
inadequate and inaccurate concepts. 


Journey is a Cooperative Enterprise 


A strong recommendation for school- 
journey practice is the fact that it is a 
cooperative enterprise. Teacher and 
children join in the project. The child is 


the active agent; the teacher, the wis 
counselor and skillful guide. Through 


the teacher’s generalship, initiative can 
be stimulated, powers of self-dependence 
cultivated, and this type of instructional 
aid made an effective tool in achieving 
the objectives for which school work is 
intended. 


Among the advantages claimed for the 


scho journey are the following: (1) 
Shows natural phenomena in their proper 
settings; (2) tends to blend school life 
with world situations—puts children into 


natural social situations; (5) affords op- 
portunities to develop keenness and accu- 
racy of observation and to experience 
the joy of discovery; (6) sets up a chal- 
lenge to solve and thus stimulates con- 
structive, creative thinking; (7) helps 
children to organize their knowledge; (8) 
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develops initiative and _ self-activity— 
makes pupils active agents rather than 
passive recipients; (9) provides helpful 
practices and thereby cultivates the habit 
of spending leisure time profitably; (10) 
serves to arouse ambitions and determine 
aims. 

Among the definite purposes for which 
school journeys or field trips may be con- 
ducted are: (1) To serve as a preview of 
a lesson and for gathering instructional 
materials; (2) to create teaching situa- 
tions for cultivating observation, keen- 
ness, discovery—to encourage children to 
see and know the things about them; (3) 
to serve as a means of arousing specific 
interests—as in birds, trees, art, history ; 
(4) to supplement classroom instruction ; 
to secure definite information; for a spe- 
cific lesson as in arithmetic, civics, geog- 
raphy, literature; (5) to verify previous 
information, class discussions and con- 
clusions, or individual experiments. 


Preliminary Suroey is Essential 


In planning school journey or field 
lesson procedure a first essential is to 
make a survey of the immediate and 
neighboring surroundings to: (1) List 
all available materials; (2) familiarize 
teachers with their location and avenues 
of approach and the special features and 
purposes they will serve. 

This will require several exploratory 
expeditions. Teachers find survey work 
wonderfully interesting. New material 
is a matter of constant discovery. When 
a survey is made by a supervisory official 
and the teaching corps, it becomes an ideal 
educational project. The staff is divided 
into groups. Sach group selects its 
leader and becomes responsible for a cer- 





A geography lesson in the Philadelphia Commercial Museum 
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tain area, Reports are made by these 
groups at the 
composite report furnishes the necessary 
data for the, entire school district. 

The number of journeys will depend 
upon the 
their relationship to the 
Lessons on or near the school plant can 
the 


teachers’ meetings and 


importance of materials and 


curriculum. 
be conducted in regular recitation 
period; those within easy access of the 
school, after school, or the last period of 
the morning or afternoon: if at some dis 
tance, on a Saturday morning or holiday. 
Some journeys require an entire day. 
Proper arrangements should be made with 
the school authorities. For trips to mu- 
seums, public buildings, industries, it will 
be necessary to make arrangements for 
guides, vehicles, ete. 


Natural Environment Aids Instruction 


A general fault in present-day teaching 
is that too much of it rather 
than concrete. 
material is that it 
the natural environment, the true setting, 
the object, the specimen, the model, or a 
picture to give concreteness to the idea. 
These help us to better. 
Teachers no longer believe they can teach 
history as effectively from the pages of a 
textbook as when they take pupils to the 
shrines, the museum, the milestones—into 
the atmosphere in which history was 
made. The most effective way to teach 
civics is through participation in social 
enterprises. 

Art instruction should not be confined 
to the classroom 
of art can be the more readily realized 
through churches, 
scenic spots, specimens of landscaping 
and beautiful architecture, model build- 
ings and homes, artistic windows where 
clothing, home furnishings, etc., are dis- 


played. 
Make Teaching Concrete, Not Abstract 


Can a valley be as effectually taught 
from the printed page as from an emi- 
nence where pupils can view a real val- 
ley and come in direct touch with life 
situations as they function there? The 
words of the textbook describe building 
stones, minerals, but a visit to 
quarry and mine, or specimens of marble, 
granite, brick, limestone, iron, lead, zinc, 
and other ores, which the pupils may 
handle—supplemented with pictures of 
the processes by which they are made into 
shelter materials or useful commodities— 
concretize the instruction and contribute 
the vital element that makes the study 
interesting. 

Literature will be enriched and the de- 
sire to read stimulated through literary 
rambles. Nature poetry should be read 


is abstract 
The weakness of printed 


is abstract. We need 


understand 


alone. The objectives 


visits to galleries, 


etc., 


in the presence of nature—the tree, the 
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flower, the scene, the thing described. 
Visits to homes of authors, to their rest- 
ing places, and to the spots that inspired 
their writings, will added interest. 
Book shops and libraries, where manu- 
scripts and rare books may be seen, are 
also helpful avenues. 

Music, like literature, deals much with 
nature—birds, flowers, trees, mountains, 
A visit to these and to the 
home and workshop of the composer gives 
the student an understanding of the’ set- 
ting of musical productions. Attendance 
at musical where the leader 
communicates his feelings and ideals to 
his orchestra, and the members in turn 
give expression to this through their in- 
or where an artist interprets 
instrumental composition, en- 
ables one to appreciate, through the com- 
bination of eye and ear, the beauties and 
meanings of music. 

Mathematics will be vitalized through 

that involve practical 
and through motivated, 
concrete problems rather than abstract 
computations, Arithmetic, geometry, 
trigonometry, and surveying offer rare 
opportunities for field work. 


give 


and streams. 


renditions, 


struments ; 
a vocal or 


outdoor lessons 


measurements, 


Indispensable to Nature Study 


The school journey is indispensable to 
effective work in nature study and 
science. These subjects need visits to 
museums, zoological parks, botanical gar- 
dens, examples of structural engineering, 
chemical and other manufacturing plants, 
buildings, electrical works, 
radio stations, and airplane fields. 
sotanical and astronomical rambles de- 
velop nature lovers. 

The school journey offers a rich field 
for vocational education. Commercial 
subjects will be made practical through 
visits to office buildings, public enter- 
prises, transportation departments, insti- 
tutions, industries, etc.—places where 
commercial activities may be seen and 
studied first-hand. Industrial and agri- 
cultural classes will profit by visits to 
mining enterprises, farms, manufacturing 
plants—places where the mechanic, the 
artisan, the operator, and the expert may 
be seen at work. 


telephone 
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Less than four-year high schools in 
Wyoming will be accredited by the State 
department of education and will receive 
State aid if buildings and equipment are 
up to standard, if the required number 
of teachers is employed, if they possess 
the full educational qualifications de- 
manded by State law, and if a definite 
program of studies is adopted by the 
local board, and if the school is prepared 
to give it in a satisfactory manner. 


Admission to Czechoslovak Second- 
ary Schools 


At the conclusion 
new modus in admitting pupils to second- 


of this school year a 


ary schools will be introduced as an ex- 


periment by the Czechoslovak Ministry 
of Education. The pupils will be ad- 
mitted on completion of the IV or V 
grade of an elementary school on basis of 


the frequency certificate (a school record) 
and a “‘personal leaf.’’ 

The personal leaf is a descriptive 
document of the concerned pupil describ- 
ing his elementary-school career, which 
will contain notes on physical growth of 
the pupil, on his health, a psychogram of 
his capabilities, character, special inclina- 
tions, and interests. The judgment of the 
teacher on the ability of the pupil to pur- 
sue secondary studies the leaf will contain, 
too. The personal leaf is an official inti- 
mate document and it will, therefore, not 
be given to parent nor to pupil. 

A special admission committee of pro- 


fessors will inquire in these personal 
leaves and certificates of all pupils. 
The committee will decide who of the 


pupils may be admitted after a short 
“information examination” (a short writ- 
ing exercise or a short interview with the 
pupil) and make an exact 
examination the language of 
instruction (spelling and writing the con- 
tents of a short article), and mathematics. 
The personal leaf will be completed and 


who must 


based on 


controlled during secondary schooling of 
the pupil.—E manuel V. Lippert. 


Graduates of Agricultural Schools 
Practice Agriculture 


Approximately 75 per cent of all gradu- 
ates of State agricultural schools in New 
York are known to be engaged in farming 
or related occupations, according to a 
recent survey, results of which have been 
summarized by the State department of 
education. This is exclusive of short term 
and special students who attended school 
for less than the three-year curriculum. 
Ten and five-tenths per cent of the gradu- 
ates are known to be engaged in non- 
agricultural pursuits, and a number have 
died. It is estimated that, if information 
were available concerning those whose oc- 
cupation is not known, it would be found 
that of the nearly 2,000 graduates of State 
agricultural schools, about 83 per cent are 
at present following agricultural pursuits. 


vd) 

Two half days a week are allowed 
teachers to visit homes or places of em- 
ployment of pupils attending part-time 
schools in Jackson, Mich. 
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Admission to Professional Courses in 
Physical Training 


Report of Committee on Entrance Requirements, Made to Second Conference of Institu- 


tions Giving Professional Training in Physical Education. 


Raise Physical Education 


Profession to a Leading Place in Teaching Field 


ECAUSE of the highly specialized 
B nature of the present physical 
education program it seems im- 
possible for the average student to com- 
plete in the usual four years of college 
all of the academic, scientific, and 
professional practice work 
that are essential before a sufficient skill 
and power can be developed to justify 
undertaking to teach in this very impor- 
tant field. 

In view it seems essential 
that and rigid require- 
ments be established for entrance to and 
training 
If such 


provision is not made, it will be impossi- 


work 


theory and 


of this fact 
rather definite 
continuance in _ professional 
courses for physical education. 


ble for the products of such professional 
maintain a the 
teaching profession on a par with teach- 


courses to position in 
ers of other subjects. 

One of the most justifiable criticisms of 
teaching profes- 
sion during the past has been based upon 
the relatively poor academic preparation 
required. This has given the physical- 
education teacher a lower standing pro- 
fessionally than he should have had. In 
order to place the physical-education pro- 
fession in a leading place in the teaching 
field, it is necessary that its representa- 
tives be leaders academically and scho- 
lastically. They must also be leaders in 
the field of applied natural sciences. They 
must be even more strikingly leaders in 
the field of professional pedagogy, since 
theirs is the most difficult subject to sell 
and to teach. Finally, they must be 
leaders as demonstrators of highly skilled 
activities of almost innumerable types. 
To achieve such an end, it requires that 
prospective professional students in physi- 
cal education for the next generation must 
come to their professional course with 
especially good preparation from both the 
academic and the practical standpoint. 


the physical-education 


Opposition to Specialized High-School Training 


In certain parts of the country there is 
distinct opposition to the idea of provid- 
ing specialized training programs in high 
Nevertheless, physical education 
demands are such that such a prerequisite 
course seems essential. Such specializa- 
tion, however, should not be stressed to 
the detriment of the general cultural high- 
It might equally well 
training 


school 


school program. 


be said that the professional 


course in college should not become so 
highly specialized that it will not compare 
favorably from the cultural standpoint 
with other similar teacher-training pro- 
grams. 

In view of these considerations the com- 
mittee wishes to submit for the considera- 
tion of the representatives of professional 
the following recommendations 
as entrance requirements to all standard 
professional courses: 

I. A preparatory course in high school 
encouraged and promoted by high-school 
physical education instructors for those 
high-school students who seem to them 
especially fitted for physical-education 
instruction. In this course special em- 
phasis would be placed on extensive par- 
ticipation in all standard forms of athletic 
and gymnastic activities. This should 
be so planned that the student would 
finish his high-school program highly 
skilled jn the ordinary activities so that 
his college program could be chiefly one of 
polishing and refining of skills with chief 
emphasis upon teaching method in 
various activities. 

Theoretical subjects in such prepara- 
tory course would include extensive 
sciences, such as biology, chemistry, and 
physics, with special courses in hygiene 
and health education, first aid, and 
possibly scouting. 


High-School Estimate of Student's Adaptability 


II. A written recommendation sub- 
mitted by the director of the high-school 
physical education department giving a 
general estimate of the student’s probable 
adaptability to physical education teach- 
ing and a detailed record of participation 
and of skills. 

This record should be submitted prefer- 
ably on a standard form to be worked out 
at this conference. The form might pro- 
vide for such items as record of inter- 
scholastic athletic participation, intra- 
mural athletic participation, estimate of 
student’s relative skill in neuromuscular 
activities, estimate of general capacity 
for leadership, and an estimate of per- 
sonality and general character. Many 
other detailed items could well be in- 
cluded. 

III. A series of ability and efficiency 
tests to be given at the time of entrance 
to the professional course, in an effort 
to estimate the student’s motor ability 
and rhythmic sense. Such tests would 


schools 
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also determine the weakest points in the 
applicant's activity skills so as to de- 
termine the types of activity to be given 
greatest emphasis during the professional 
course. 

IV. A standard intelligence test or series 
of tests to determine the student's prob- 
able capacity for a high type of academic 
and professional work. 

V. A thorough physical, medical, and 
health examination at the time of en- 
trance together with a careful follow-up 
procedure to eliminate all defects or 
weaknesses and to serve as a basis for 
a constructive individual health program 
throughout the professional course. 

VI. A probationary period for a mini- 
mum of one year during which time the 
applicant will be given opportunity to 
demonstrate marked ability in activities 
and in scholarship together with strong 
leadership qualities. 

The committee feels that such a set of 
requirements would help to raise the 
standards of professional courses and, if 
adopted by all institutions, it will save 
any institution from criticism for 
being too rigid in its requirements. The 
committee would welcome criticism of any 
of these points and further suggestions of 
additional requirements. 

Bessiz L. Park, 
Hevten McKInNstry, 
Wma. R. LaPortr, Chairman. 


one 
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University College for Northeastern 


England 


Hull University College, England, will 
probably be opened to students in Octo- 
ber, 1929. The organization board hope 
that residential accommodations and 
ample provision for recreation for 500 
students will be ready by that time. The 
college grounds will comprise 45 acres, 
and it is announced that the buildings 
will be of moderate size but sufficient for 
the probable needs of the next 50 years. 

A donation by Rt. Hon. T. R. Ferens 
of £250,000 ($1,216,625) will provide for 
the beginning of the institution, but the 
organization board announce that large 
additional funds must be procured to 
assure the success of the undertaking. 
The college will probably specialize in 
subjects related to the fishing industry 
of Hull and Grimsby. 

The city of Hull now possesses eight 
secondary schools, a technical college, a 
school of art, a nautical school, and a 
training college, the plants of which are 
valued at about $10,000,000. The new 
university college will supplement these 
institutions. Its attendance will be 
drawn largely from Hull, the East Rid- 
ing, and the northern part of Lincoln- 
shire.—A. E. Carleton, American Consul, 
Hull. 











Students of Home E:conomics Must Record 
Personal Expenditures. 


Account Books Are Supplied by Home Economics Department of Minneapolis Public Schools, and the Records 


Are Required as a School Exercise. 
Money. 


ERSONAL 
have always received some atten- 
tion in 

In one « 


and household accounts 


the Minneapolis public 


schools, f the junior high schools 
the arithmetic department made an ac 
count book, which was used by chil- 
dren in the eighth grade to keep a record 
of their for 
Home-economics 


the 


weeks 
the 
past talked about budgets and accounts, 


expenditures two 


teachers have in 


and some _ theoretical budgets were 
worked out. A few teachers have had 
their pupils rule papers and use these 


forms to keep record of 
tures. 
systematic, and little was accomplished. 


their expendi- 
The instruction, however, was not 
Seven years ago, however, the home 
economics department decided that if we 
were to have teaching of 
counts as a part of our course of study 
we must provide the pupils with ruled 
cards or account books. We called in the 
“bank lady,” as the children cal! Miss 
Livingstone, who originated the banking 
system in our We hoped that 
the bank would take the project 
and supply us with the necessary books, 
but they did fit to finance it; 
so with Miss Livingstone’s assistance, we 
decided on the form for a simple account 
book. 


personal ac- 


schools. 


over 


not 


see 


Books Not Appreciated When Free 


When the books were first printed they 
were given to all the girls in the eighth 


grade and all pupils taking home eco- 
nomics in the high school. It was the 


old story of something for nothing, and 
the books were neglected. Since the first 
year’ the pupils their 
books from the department at cost. You 
will note that this work was started with 


have purchased 


8B girls. In our elementary schools our 
pupils serve a lunch to the teachers of 
the building. The cooking periods are 
more than filled In the junior high 
schools the 8B girls take sewing. We 
thought it was the psychological time to 
introduce the teaching of personal ac- 
counts. These girls are of the age when 


they are beginning to have keener inter- 
est in clothing, 
clothes, 


desiring more and better 


Hence, a motive for keeping a 
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By FRANCES R. KELLEY 


Director of Home Economics, Minneapolis, Minn. 


their expenditures. The ac- 
count books used in the high schools are 
used in 


record of 


the same as those the eighth 
grade, except that a more elaborate sum- 
inserted at the to aid the 
miking their clothing budgets. 
When the first books were ready for dis- 
tribution we called in all 
nomics teachers and discussed their use 
The 


teachers who had been teaching personal 


mary is back 


girls in 
the home-eco- 


and the methods of presentation, 
accounts by having each pupil rule her 
paper welcomed the new books. 
felt that it was an added burden and 
that they could find no time for it. At 
present the teaching of personal accounts 
is successfully carried on by our whole 
corps of 70 teachers, with but one or two 


some 


exe eptions. 


Many Minor Objectives H ave Developed 


Our major objective has been that 
every girl who elects home economics 


from the 8B grade up shall keep a record 
of her expenditures. A number of minor 


objectives have developed: First, to 
form the habit of recording expendi- 
tures; second, to show the girls how 


much money they have handled; third, to 
the parents to give their 
daughters an allowance; fourth, to en- 
courage saving; fifth, to form a habit of 
thoughtful and orderly use of money; 
sixth, to form the basis for budget work. 

The first objective is my hobby—the 
formation of the habit of recording ex- 
penditures. You may think that to re- 
quire accounts for one year, or even four 
years if a girl takes home economics in 
high school, is to require a repetition that 
after the technique is 
From our observation the skill! 


encourage 


is unnecessary 
mastered. 
necessary for a girl to be able to record 
her expenditures is gained in two months, 
but not the habit of continually remem- 
bering what she spent her money for and 
writing it down. I can not say how long 
it takes to acquire this habit. Perhaps 
some girls never acquire it. 

Second, to how much 
money they handle. In our account work 
the girls record only the money they 
spend, not what is spent for them. High- 


show the girls 


Encourages Saving and Develops Habit of Thoughtful and Orderly Use of 
Ability to Keep Accounts is Readily Gained but Formation of Habit Is a Matter of Time 


school girls keep a record at the back of 
their the clothing that is pur- 
chased them. 


books of 
for 
mother purchased a pair of hose for her 


For example, if a 
junior high daughter, no record is made, 
but if she gave the daughter the money, 
the then 
Most girls have money to 


or the daughter earned money, 
it is recorded. 
spend; even junior high school pupils 
have money for lunches and car fare. In 
the past six years I have heard of just 
one case Where the child did not have one 
cent. Her father even put her pennies in 
Sunday for think that 
father needed to be educated. In junior 
high the amount handled runs from two 


When cehil- 


school her. I 


to seven dollars per month. 


dren pay for their music lessons the 
amounts are greater. <A few girls re- 


ported they did not wish to show their 
books to their fathers, as they did not 
wish to have When ques- 
tioned, they they had more 
money than they would have had if they 


had had an allowance. 


allowances. 


were sure 


Cooperation of Parents Is Sought 


This brings us to our third objective— 
to encourage the parents to give their 
daughters an allowance. We always urge 
the pupils to show their books to their 
parents, especially to their fathers. 
When they see what their daughters are 
doing, they will often cooperate. Among 
the junior high girls, about 36 per cent 
have an allowance. 


Fourth, to encourage savings. Ele- 
mentary-school children can not save 


much, but their accounts show to them 
that a few pennies saved each week soon 
become a dollar. 

Fifth, to form a habit of thoughtful 
and orderly use of money. At the end 
of the month a study of the totals 
affords a splendid opportunity for com- 
parison and aids in better future dis- 
tribution of the income. In some build- 


ings budgets are made of school ex- 
penditures, which include cost of games, 
school papers, annuals, gifts, school 


entertainments, etc. 
know the amount,.of money they should 
have for the next year if they plan to 


By this means girls 














School la fe m 


take part in all school activities. To- 
gether with the annual summary of 
monthly expenditures, she has actual ex- 
pense upon which to base her budget for 
the next year. To the account keeping 
of the junior high school, there is added 
the clothing account record for the 
senior high. This clothing record is kept 


first year in high school, At 
the beginning of the year each girl makes 
an inventory of her clothing. At the end 
of the year, with this inventory and in- 
formation obtained from clothing record, 
she makes a clothing budget for her two 


during the 


years of high school. 
Outstanding Methods in Teaching Technique 


From a questionnaire answered by the 
teachers, I have tried to pick out some of 
the outstanding methods in our teaching 
technique. 

In the elementary schools the pupils 
come once a week for three hours to the 
teachers. During the 

the account work is 
One teacher keeps at school the 
books belonging to the 8B girls and has 


home-economics 


hour for sewing 


given 


them record their expenditures during 
class time. They keep these records on 
slips of paper during the week. She 
thinks that beginners do more accurate 


work and develop the habit of neatness 
by this She has the 8A girls 
record their expenditures at home and 
bring their books to her once a week for 
corrected at the 
She is getting good 
Most of the elementary teachers 
reported a check once a week and grad- 
the end of the month. In the 
high schools different buildings 
of this work in different ways. 


method. 


inspection. They are 
end of each month. 


resuits, 


ing at 
junior 


take care 
Books Handed in to be Graded 


Our junior high schools are all on the 
hour schedule. Even in foods work some 
teachers take the first three minutes for 
the pupils to record their expenditures 
of the previous day. One teacher re- 
ported, “An adult must have a definite 
time to sit down and record expenditures ; 
should not children?” In the 
where the children record their 
expenditures every day the books are 
handed in once a month to be graded. 
In other buildings, on the same day each 
week, the pupils bring in their books and 
their pocketbooks, or count the money 
in their pocketbooks, and record it on 
a slip of paper, which they bring to class. 
They are given time to look over their 
books and see if they balance. They are 
handed in once a month for correction 
and grading. Most of the teachers have 
slips printed in the school print shop, 
“Mistake. See me,” signed with the 
teacher’s name. These slips are put into 
the books when required and returned to 
the pupils. 


why 


schools 
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One teacher reports that it takes one 
class period at the beginning of the 8B 
work to the pupils what to do 
and one period at the end of the first 
month to show them how to balance their 
books and record the totals in the sum- 


teach 


mary. In the junior high schools where 
books are called in once a month the 


percentage of failure to get books in on 
time runs a little less than 5 per cent. 

Accounts are required of pupils during 
the Christmas and spring vacations. 
They are urged to keep them during the 
summer. If they do, their September 
grade is raised. For example, a D be- 
comes a C, and C a B, and so on up. 
One building reports that 50 per cent of 
the girls kept their accounts during the 
summer. 


Records Made Outside of Class Time 


As I have stated, we use the same form 
in senior high school as in junior high, 
with the exception of the summary at 
the back. In senior high we have many 
pupils from out of the city and from 
parochial schools. These must be taught 
how to keep their accounts. Those who 
come from junior high schools can pro- 
ceed without any help. The senior high- 
school teachers with a few exceptions do 
not take class time for recording expendi- 
tures. The minority of teachers use the 
first two minutes of each period. The 
majority of urge that pupils 
select some definite time at home to do 
this work. One teacher suggested that 
their books be kept on their desks at 
home. When they have finished their 
lessons they record their expenditures for 
the past day. 

One teacher reports that motivation is 
the most important part of her technique 
in teaching personal accounts. Another 
says she motivates it by discussion of 
the fact that many of the girls will be 


teachers 


wage earners, either as future house- 
wives or business women, and conse- 


quently should know the use of money 
and how it should be spent. Of course, 
no pupil gets credit for the month’s work 
without keeping her accounts. The per- 
centage of credit given differs in various 
buildings. One building credits the ac- 
ecunt work the same as one of the tests 
given during the month. Some wish to 
consider the account mark as one-tenth 
of the month’s work. 


Develops Orderly Habits of Thrift 


What do we accomplish by this system 
of compulsory account keeping? Sum- 
marizing the reports from the home eco- 
nomics teachers: A. Skills gained are: 
(1) Neatness, (2) accuracy, (3) prompt- 
ness, (4) skill in a simple form of book- 
keeping. B. Habits formed: (1) Habit 
of itemizing their receipts and expendi- 
tures as early as possible after the trans- 
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made, (2) habit of 
after leaving 
Abilities gained: (1) Ease 
column of figures auto- 
accurately, (2) keener 
judgment in expenditures. D. Attitudes 
acquired: (1) Develops an attitude of 
cooperation with the one who provides 
the money to spend, develops better fam- 
ily and community spirit by sharing the 


actions have been 
keeping accounts 
(3) thrift. C 
in keeping a 
matically and 


school, 


family income; develops more careful 
spending; therefore, more careful pur- 


chasing leads to an intelligent interest In 
all needed commodities; (2) attitude of 
the majority of girls is one of keen in- 
terest, advanced high-school pupils show 
more liking for the keeping of personal 
accounts than elementary grade pupils; 
(3) a desire to continue keeping ac- 
counts after leaving the home-economics 
classes because the girls realize the valve 
of it. 

One teacher has thus summarized the 
value of compulsory account keeping: 
“The habit of giving a second thought to 
what money has been spent for, and of 
thinking about it long enough to record 
it has been formed. Pupils may not con- 
tinue to their expenditures on 
leaving school, but they are equipped to 
get back into it when the economic pres- 
sure demands.” 


record 


ny 
, 


States are Conducting Adult 
Education 


Legislation to promote adult education 
and citizenship has been enacted in 29 
States and the District of Columbia. In 
24 States instruction of adult illiterates 
is conducted under State supervision, and 
in 13 States full-time supervisors of ele- 
mentary instruction for adults have been 
provided, as shown by a study of public 
education for adults for the years 1924— 
1926, by L. R. Alderman, specialist in 
adult education, of the Interior Depart- 
ment, Bureau of Education, published in 
Bulletin, 1927, No. 18. Classes for the 
instruction of adult illiterates, native or 


foreign born, were maintained during 
1924-25 with an enrollment of 306,219 
persons; and during 1925-26, with an 


eprollment of 314,640 persons. 
al 


State appropriations for education in 
New York State, including the support of 
common increased during the 
past 10 years from $11,554,597 to 
$83,332,823. The increase for 1927 over 
the preceding year was $19,312,230. Of 
this item, according to a statement of 
the governor, $18,650,000 is “a direct 
contribution by the State to the local- 
ities, to be used for the improvement of 
educational standards” and to meet nor- 
mal increase in the number of teachers, 


schools, 
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Based on Familiar Story. 
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Activities of First Grade Motivated 
by Puppet Show 


Interest of Children Aroused by Construction of Accessories and Preparation for Play 


Practically Every Phase of Curriculum Centered About the 


Project for Six Weeks 


By JOSEPHINE BENNETT 
Model Teacher, Jamaica Training School, New York City 


E HAD just been promoted to- 
gether, the childrenandI. Last 
term we were the kindergarten 

class and now we are the kindergarten 
the term used 
in the New York public schools to desig- 
nate a first taught by a kinder- 
garten teacher, using kindergarten meth 
ods in a room with 
furniture and materials for manual ac- 
tivities. It the first 
weeks of our kindergarten extension ex- 
periences that the for the 
puppet show I am about to describe. 
The Three Bears were old friends, of 
course, to children who had been in the 
kindergarten, and you can imagine their 
joy to find the first the 


extension class, which is 
grade 
movable 


equipped 


was during few 


idea arose 


story in won- 


derful new books that they were to 
learn to read was the Three Bears. 


They could tell that the 
pictures. 

We dramatized the story, using printed 
signs to’ designate which Father 
Bear, which Mother Bear, which 
Baby Bear, which Goldilocks, and also 
which was the big bowl, the middle- 
sized bowl, the little bowl, etc. 

During the preliminary period we were 
also furnishing a for the Three 
Bears. The was a box 
standing on end with a partition to form 
upstairs and downstairs. 


themselves by 


was 


was 


home 


“home” soap 


The beds were 


made of three sizes of cigar boxes, 
painted brown; the chairs were of 
pieces of wood tacked together, also 


painted brown; the bowls were made of 
clay and painted bright orange. The 
beds were furnished with mattresses, 
pillows, and brown and white checked 
bedspreads. 


Children Always Suggested Next Step 


After the house was furnished the 
children wanted it inhabited. They all 
began bringing Teddy Bears, large, small, 
middle-sized, old, new, some lacking eyes 
and some Out of the collection 
three were chosen to live in the house 
but the others were used also in various 
games. 

As one can not think of the Three 
Bears without thinking of Goldilocks, 
the children unanimously declared we 
must have a Goldilocks. One little girl 
volunteered to make a rag doll for this 


legs. 


purpose and another volunteered to make 
for her. 

We were dramatizing the story nearly 
every day while this home with its in 
habitants was in process of construction, 
surprised but still 
much pleased when one day a child sug- 
gested that we let the toy bears and the 
doll do the acting. The 
idea of a puppet show had come to me 
when the children first began furnishing 
the house and I had hoped for this sug- 
gestion. 


a dress 


so I was not 


very 


Goldilocks 


Puppets Appear to Act Independently 


At first the children simply carried the 
puppets in their hands. It was my sug- 


gestion that the puppets should appear 


to be acting by themselves. This gave 
rise to a great deal of discussion and 


experiment. 

Out of the discussion grew the plan to 
have a small stage and some way of hid- 
ing the children manipulating the puppets. 
The “stage” was finally constructed of 
a kindergarten table with an upright 


nailed on each corner. Black cambric 
was then fastened to the uprights on 


three sides leaving one side open for the 


front of the stage. A screen was placed 
side of the stage, 
of burlap the 


stretched between them above the stage. 


on each and a piece 


matching screens was 


Manipulators Not Seen by Audience 


The puppets then fastened to 
sticks by black 


visible against the black background, and 


were 
thread, which was in- 
the manipulators stood behind the stage 
on chairs, where they could look down 
upon the stage guide the puppets 
through their parts and talk for them, 
without being visible to the audience. 

The last preparation was to make a 
curtain. We used unbleached muslin, 
and as the Three lived in the 
woods the children suggested decorating 
it with trees and birds. 
drawing of trees and birds, the best ones 
being chosen by popular vote. The for- 
tunate artists then directed in 
transferring their product to the curtain. 
I then sewed rings on it at the top and 
put it on a heavy cord stretched across 
the top of the stage. It was in two parts, 
so that it required two children to draw 
it at each performance. 


and 


sears 


There was free 


were 


Interested Audiences from Other Classes 


We gave five performances in all to in- 
vited audiences: The morning and after- 
noon kindergarten classes, the other kin- 
dergarten extension class, the ungraded 
and a picked audience of the 
director of kindergartens, principal of 
the school, and all the mothers. 

At each performance there was a dif- 
ferent cast. The two performers who 
managed the curtain them- 
selves to be as important members as 


class, 


considered 

















A thrilling point in the play—Goldilocks is discovered asleep ! 
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Father Bear, Mother Bear, Baby Bear, 
or Goldilocks, but perhaps from my 
point view the most important mem- 
ber was the one who stood at the side 
and read the story from the reader up 


to the point where the action began and 


was taken up by the actors on the stage. 
Only e best readers could be chosen 
for this honor 

Every child in the class had an oppor- 
tunity to take part in one performance 
and every child also contributed his 
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class discussed and decided upon correct 
sizes and proportions. 
3. English—From the discussion of 
different the project, many 
new words were added to the children’s 
vocabularies. 


phases of 


They had practice in using 
The wording of the 
invitations was a lesson in composition. 

4. Writing—At this time the children 
were unable to write for themselves, but 
they were made to realize the value and 


them correctly also. 


use of writing. 











The children were terribly in earnest in handling the puppets 


ideas and his labor to making it a suc- 
This climax came in the sixth 
week after entering first grade. During 
this time practically every phase of the 
curriculum had around the 
“show.” Following is an enumeration of 


cess, 


centered 


the values of the project in curriculum 
terms: 


1. Reading—This was strongly moti- 


vated by the fact that it was unanimously 
agreed that the performance must wait 
until we could read the story. 


2. Number.—It was necessary to meas- 


ure wood for the chairs and beds, as 
well as materials for mattresses, bed 
spreads, etc. Judgment of correct size 


and proportions entered, too. The whole 


Recent Publications of the Bureau 
of Education 


The following publications have been 
issued recently by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion of the Department of the Interior. 
Orders them should be the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C.., 
accompanied by the price indicated: 

Bibliography of certain aspects of rural 
From January 1, 1920, to 
1926. (Bulletin, 1927, No. 


for sent to 


education. 
September 1, 


4.) 5 cents. 


5. Fine and industrial arts,—Making 
and decorating the curtains, making and 
dressing Goldilocks, modelling and puaint- 
ing the bowls, making the chairs and the 
beds with their equipment, all gave good 
training in this phase of the curriculum. 

6. Plays and games.—We dramatized 
the story nearly every day, sometimes 
with children as actors, sometimes with 
the puppets. This was the impetus for 
much later dramatization. 

7. Social The participation 
in a group project all working for a com- 
mon end was very valuable. The reach- 
ing out into other classes by inviting 
them to be our audience was also a vital 
social experience. 


studies. - 





Extended use of school buildings. 
Eleanor T. Glueck. (Bulletin, 1927, No. 
5.) 10 cents. 

Report on education in Alaska. Wil- 


liam Hamilton. (Bulletin, 1927, No. 6.) 
5 cents. 

Methods of teaching adult aliens and 
native illiterates. (Bulletin, 1927, No. 
7.) 10 cents. 

Recent movements in city school sys- 
tems, W. S. Deffenbaugh. (Bulletin, 
1927, No. 8.) 5 cents. 

Medical education. N. P. 
(Bulletin, 1927, No. 9.) 


Colwell. 
5 cents, 
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Educational 
1924-1926. 
No. 10.) 

Parent-teacher 
garetta W. Reeve and Ellen C 
(Bulletin, 1927, No. 11.) 5 

Record of current educational 
cations, Jantary—March, 1926. 
tin, 1927, No. 12.) 10 cents. 

Statistics of State 
1924-25. (Bulletin, 1927, 
cents. 


Physical 


boards and foundations, 
H. R. Evans, (Bulletin, 1927, 


5 cents. 
Mar- 
Lombard. 


associations. 


cents, 
publi- 
( Bulle- 


school 


No. 


systems, 
13.) 10 


education in American col- 
leges and universities. Marie M. Ready. 
(Bulletin, 1927, No. 14.) 10 cents. 

Progress of rural education, 1925 and 
1926. Katherine M. Cook. (Bulletin, 
1927, No. 15.) 10 cents, 

The reading of modern foreign lan- 
guages. M. V. O’Shea. (Bulletin, 1927, 
No. 16.) 15 cents. 

Typical child 
education in home 
Emeline 8. 
tin, 1927, No. 17.) 

Public education 
1924-1926. L. R. Alderman. 
1927, No. 18.) 5 cents. 

Public evening schools for adults. L. R. 
Alderman. (Bulletin, 1927, No. 21.) 5 
cents. 

Record of current educational publica- 
tions, April-June, 1927. (Bulletin, 1927, 
No. 25.) 10 cents. 

Length of school day. 
leaflet, No. 25.) 5 cents. 

Education of young children through 
celebrating their successes. G. C. Myers. 
(City school leaflet, No. 26.) 5 cents. 


care and parenthood 
depart- 


(Bulle- 


economics 
Whitcomb. 
20 cents. 


ments. 


of adults in years 
(Bulletin, 


(City school 


Better teeth. J. F. Rogers. (Health 
education series, No. 20.) 5 cents. 


The hard-of-hearing child. (School 
health studies, No. 13.) 5 cents. 

Values of the manual arts. M. M. 
Proffitt. (Industrial education circular, 
No. 27.) 5 cents. 

List of references on. vocational guid- 
ance. (Library leaflet, No. 33.) 5 cents. 

List of references on secondary educa- 
tion. (Library leaflet, No. 34.) 5 cents. 

The appreciation of music. (Reading 
course, No. 31.) Free. 

Characteristic features of recent su- 
perior State courses of study. Annie 
Reynolds. (Rural school leaflet, No. 
42.) 5 cents. 

State school improvement associations. 
Edith A. Lathrop. (Rural school leaflet, 
No. 42.) 5 cents. 

Some essentials of a State’s supervi- 
sory program for the improvement of in- 
struction. K. M. Cook. (Rural school 
leaflet, No. 43.) 5 cents. 

An age-grade study in 900 city school 
systems. F. M. Phillips. (Statistical 
circular, No. 8.) 5 cents. 

Per capita costs in teachers’ colleges 
and State normal schools. F. M. Phillips. 
(Statistical circular, No. 9.) 5 cents.— 
Mary 8. Phillips. 
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New Books in Education 


By JOHN D. WOLCOTT 


Librarian, Bureau of Education 


COLEMAN, LAURENCE Val Manual for 


small museums. New York, London, 
G. P. Putnam’s sons, 1927. xiv, 395 p. 
plates. 8° 


Nine-tenths of the 1,000 museums in the 
United States are small institutions, and to 
them this volume makes a particular appeal! 
It does not seek to standardize or to crush 
out individuality, but rather to state those 
principles of museum administration which 
are general and fundamental, and to show 
how they may be worked out progressively 
from the simplest beginnings, and how 
applied in each branch of the museum field 
In general, the small museums are regarded 
locally with pride and are rendering a pub 
lic service Besides organization, adminis 
tration, and curatorial work, this manual 
presents the educational work of museums, 
including activities for children, school serv 
ice, adult education, and aid to research. 


Counts, Georce 8. The social composi- 


tion of boards of education; a study in 
the social control of public education. 
Chicago, Ill., The University of Chi 
cago, 1927. ix, 100 p. tables. 8 
(Supplementary educational mono 
graphs, pub. in conjunction with the 
School review and the Elementary 
school journal, no, 33, July, 1927.) 


Data collected from a large number of 
public boards of education in the United 
States—-district, county, city, State, colle 
and wuniversity—are interpreted in this 
monograph. The study shows that thres 
fourths of the male members of city school 
boards are recruited from the occupational 
classes denominated as proprietors, profes 
sional service, and managerial service. T! 
occupational character of the membershi; 
is similar in the State boards and the col 
lege and university boards. The represen 
tation of labor is. very small in the city 
and State boards; and altogether non 
existent in college and university boards 
The author discusses the bearing of thes« 
facts on the problem of control of educa 
tion, and concludes that boards of education 
constituted as here described shape th 
policy of the schools too exelusively fron 
the point of view of the industrial and pro 
fessional classes, thus making the schools 
distrusted by organized labor. He suggests 
adoption of a plan by which all classes in 
the community may be given a voice in 
school management. 


Forest, Itse. Preschool education; a 


historical and critical study. New 
York, The Macmillan company, 1927. 
xiii, 413 p. 12° 


Although there are as yet few data show 
ing the actual outcomes of newer types of 
preschool education, the author thinks that 
the present widespread interest in the sul 
ject justifies a study of preschool education 
which may bring to light certain of the 
issues involved in the newer community 
plans now proposed. The present status 
of institutions for early education, and the 
general lines of their development, are con- 


sidered: also the particular contribution of 
the nursery school movement to the theory 
and practice of early education, in the light 
of a democratic philosophy 


Koos, Leonard V. The junior high 


school; with an introduction by Henry 
Suzzallo, Enlarged edition. Boston, 
New York [ete.] Ginn and company 


[1927] xiv, 596 p. front., tables, 


diagrs. 12°, 


The rapid growth of the junior high- 


school movement during the past six years 
has added so much to experience and knowl 
edge in the field that the author has been 
impelled to prepare this new edition of his 
book, which is more of an enlargement than 
a revision. Additions throughout the work 
have more than doubled the number of chap- 
ters for this edition. The increments are 
especially marked in the “ features” of the 
junior high school, such as the curriculum, 
methods of teaching, the advisory system, 
and the social organization, rather than in 
its “ peculiar functions,” or purposes. 


LINCOLN, Epwarp ANDREWS. Sex differ- 


ences in the growth of American school 
children. Baltimore, Warwick & York, 
ine., 1927. xii, 189 p. tables. 12°. 


Doctor Lincoln believes that valid conclu- 
sions can only be reached through careful 
study of sex differences in relation to 
growth, in order that possible effects of spe 
cial training and environment may be ob 
served, and that changes in the relationship 
of the two sexes in any trait or group of 
traits may be noted. Under present condi- 
ions this study can first be made from th 
results of tests and measurements of schoo! 
hildren between the ages of 6 and 16, 
inclusive. Valuable material bearing on the 
problem which had accumulated at _ the 
psycho-educational clinic of Harvard Uni 
versity was utilized for the present study. 
In the matter of the educational significance 
of sex differences, the author finds that 
there are no significant sex differences in 
general intelligence as measured by either 
group or individual examinations, except a 
ymmewhat greater tendency of the boys to 
make higher scores than the girls in the 
upper ranges of the group tests. In school 
accomplishment tests the girls show a gen- 
erally higher achievement in all subjects 
with the exception of history, and possibly 
of arithmetical reasoning. An analysis of 
the data available leads to the conclusion 
that neither sex may be called more variable 
than the other. 


Mays, ArtHuR B. The problem of indus- 


trial education. New York and Lon- 
don, The Century co. [1927] xii, 416 
p. 8°. (The Century education series. ) 


The difficulties involved in providing ade- 
quately for industrial education in the 
United States, and the many-sided character 
of the problem, are not generally appre- 
ciated. The author undertakes to present 
the subject in such a manner as to reveal 
the complexity of the problem and to indi- 
cate its economic and social significance 





Considerable space is given to the history of 
apprenticeship 4 mental to the 
problem. Each phase of modern industrial 
education is treated in a separate chapter 
which is independent of any sequential rela 
tionship to the other phases, An entire 
division of the book is devoted to the subject 


of women in industry 


Patty, WILLARD WaLTEeR. Legal basis 


of the public secondary education pro- 
gram of the United States. [Albany, 
N. xo 1927] vi, 259 p. tables. 2 . 

The book in essentially its present form was 
written in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the degree of doctor of philosophy at the University 
of California. The purpose of the study is to find 
and synthesize constitutional and statutory pro- 
visions relating to the public secondary education 
program, and the decisions of the courts interpreting 
the same. 


REED, ANNA YEOMANS. Human waste in 


education. New York, The Century co. 
[1927] xxix, 449 p. tables, diagrs. 
8°. (The Century education series. ) 

Doctor Reed presents in this volume a large 
amount of pertinent statistical information, 
which she interprets with the purpose of 
finding, if possible, what steps may best b 
taken to improve the efficiency of our edu- 
cational system and to reduce to a minimum 
the human waste in education. She main- 
tains that the need of the day is not more 
compulsory classroom education but a better 
balance of work, play, and instruction, 
based upon individual needs, desires, and 
capacities. 


REISNER, Epwarp H. Historical founda- 


tions of modern education. New York, 


oO 


The Macmillan company, 1927. xv, 
013 p. illus, 12°. 

The stream of educational development 
in Western Europe from Homeric times to 
the sixteenth century of our era is fol 
lowed in this book, which gives particular 
attention to those influences which have 
been most potent in shaping this develop- 
ment, and which are essential to explain 
current educational conditions. This prin- 
ciple of selection causes different aspects of 
the past to be emphasized from those which 
are prominent in most other histories of 
education. For example, considerable space 
is given to the evolution of Christian belief, 
while the catechumenal school as such is 
not stressed. Education as an element in 
human society is fully depicted throughout. 
A prospective volume is to continue the 
story of Western education to modern 
times. 


RYAN, HEBER HINDs and CRECELIUS, PHI- 


LIPINE. Ability grouping in the junior 
high school. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace and company [1927] xiii, 223 p. 
front., tables, diagrs. 12°. 

According to Prof. James M. Glass, in his 
introduction to this volume, the authors 
have interpreted the administrative pro- 
cedure of ability grouping in terms of its 
educational philosophy and have evaluated 
its outcomes in terms of pupil training. 
They consider ability grouping as a pre 
requisite condition to the full functioning 
of curriculum and classroom organization 
and administration. The book is offered as 
a step toward the perfecting of a technique 
for ability grouping. It is partly the out 
growth of cooperative experience in apply 
ing the system in the Blewett intermediate 
school, St. Louis 
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TRANSITION 
FROM SCHOOL TO ESTABLISHED 
OCCUPATION 


— of transition from school to established occupation 
are not ideal. Everyone remembers his own struggle to gain a toehold 
in life. Every industrial firm looks with despair at its continuous 
costs of breaking in and of turnover. Everyone can point to many 
cases of growth stunted by grinding at the wrong job to keep from 
starving. This area of life’s experience, in which most youngsters 
flounder about between school and work for several years in fear and 
darkness, has been appropriately named ‘“‘no man’s land.’’ There’s 
no excuse for no man’s land in time of peace. To convert that area 
into productive gardens is one of the greatest present opportunities for 
constructive national service. 


Before the war solution of the problem of no man’s land seemed 
hopeless. School men were lined up on one side of the area, indus- 
trialists on the other. One group talked pedagese and chased culture; 
the other talked business and chased dollars. Their respective patters 
were incomprehensible to one another. Their common problem of 
building men had not yet emerged. 


Now all this is changed. Schools understand that art is wisdom in 
action—that fine culture may result from crowding into the world’s 
work all the excellence it will bear. The professions are recognized 
as fields for continuing growth, and industries are beginning to see that 
they are fundamentally educational institutions. All are growing in 
comprehension of the fact that better personnel procedure is one of 
the major lines of progress. And having thus found a vital common 
problem, industry, the professions, and education can get together in a 


united attack. 
—Charles R. Mann. 
























































SES Bae ie saat a I iS 


EMPHASIS MUST BE GIVEN 
TO DEVELOPMENT OF 
MORAL POWER 


Au of our science and all of our arts will never be the means for 

the true advancement of our Nation, will never remove us from the 
sphere of the superficial and the cynical, will never give us a civiliza- 
tion and a culture of any worthy and lasting importance unless we are 
able to see in them the outward manifestation of a spiritual reality. 
Unless our halls of learning are real temples which are to be approached 
by our youth in an attitude of reverence, consecrated by worship of the 
truth, they will all end in a delusion. The information that is ac- 
quired in them will simply provide a greater capacity for evil. Our 
institutions of learning must be dedicated to a higher purpose. The 
life of our Nation must rise to a higher realm. 


There is something more in learning and something more in life than 
mere knowledge of science, mere acquisition of wealth, mere striving 
for place and power. Our colleges will fail in their duty to their stu- 
dents unless they are able to inspire them with broader understanding 
of the spiritual meaning of science, of literature, and of the arts. 
Their graduates will go out into life poorly equipped to meet the prob- 
lems of existence, to fall an easy prey to dissatisfaction and despair. 


The human soul will always rebel at any attempt to confine it to the 
physical world. Its dwelling place is in the intellectual and moral 
world. It is into that realm that all true education should lead. 
Unless our scholarship, however brilliant, is to be barren and sterile, 
leading toward pessimism, more emphasis must be given to the 
development of our moral power. Our colleges must teach not 
only science but character. We must maintain a stronger, firmer 
grasp on the principle declared in the Psalms of David and reechoed in 
the Proverbs of his son Solomon, that ‘‘ The fear of the Lord is the 


beginning of knowledge.”’ 
—Calvin Coolidge. 


















































